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BY WM. W. LONG, 


In the lone last years God sealed you mine, -- 
Soul and body, beart and breath, 

Minaled and mixed each with the other, 
That ne'er divided will be by death. 


I won you then, and I claim you now, 
I claim you 2o0w, for 1 won you then; 
Spite of the shadow that lies between, 
You are mine alone of all other men, 


Back to the World 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PIBOB OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘*,~ MIDSUMMBR FOLLY,”’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” 

BTO., TO. 











CHAPTER V—(ConTINUED.) 


fJ\HE dessiption, though severe, is not 
| without the truth, and there isa little 
giggling. 

“Oh, but, besides that,’ says some good- 
natured soul hurriedly, to change toe con- 
vorsation, ‘‘sbe’s a Martinian!’’ 

“On!” exclaim one or two, as ifthat of 
course accounted for everything. 

‘“Isebe? I thought myself she was a 
Canadian,’’ says another innocently. 

“Rat 1 believe ‘Marxtinian’ means a sect, 
you know!” 

“Ob, isee! Is she reallya Martinian? 
Er—1I don’t think I quite know what—er— 
what they profess; but—er—I fancy there 
are certain pointsa—er—I don’t quite—one 
doesn’t quite agree on—er—certain points,”’ 

‘Ie that all she bas done?”’ Dick whispers 
to tbe fourth Miss Robinson, 

‘‘Well—nobody visits ber, I think.” 

“Ob!” Dead silence. Then—‘‘Bat may 
One ask wigy?”’ 

“For—for good reasons, [ believe. Mam- 
ma would tell you, I dare say. She didn’t 
explain to us why—bat spe doesn’t call. 
Shall we play again?”’ 

Toe young lacies rise from theiz seats 
and flutter about prettily; bat Dick will 
not play. Next game perbaps! Presently, 
when the game has begun, he outtonholes 
a friend and leads him a yard or so away. 

‘‘Look bere—what was it they meant 
about that girl?” 

“About which girl” ?—"Miss Harveat.”’ 

“Onu—the cheeky little thing! But the 
Robinsons are always hinting something 
about somebody. Sbhe’s odd, you know, 
Ffolliott—decidedly—and she hasn’t bowed 
down to Mra, Obampneys, and she bhasn’t 
taken a class at tue school. Sie gives 
away a lotof money tothe poor, but she 
gives it herseif—not through Mrs, Champ- 
neys's funds and things; so it’a not reliev- 
lug the necessitous, you know—it’s only 
encouraging drink and idleness, And 
theu she’s too pretty —’’ 

“She is pretty!’ 

“Aud she won't wear gloves; and she 
called old Brown, the fishman that comes 
about and whines so about his ‘dooty to 
his feller-wwan,’ a rascally cheat.” 

“Nol By George, did she?’ 

“Yes, Excitaole, wasn’t it, for seventeen? 
You see, that sort of personality may have 
been the mainstay of her people’s oonver- 
sation, She ie English though, after all— 
born of English parents, I believe, some- 
where out Weat, They went gold-digging 
—g0id-getting too, 1 fancy. Sune seems to 
have money. But there’s « borrible-look- 
ing man who comes to see her now and 
then; he’s her uncle, That’s about aii the 


e806 against her, i fa y 
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c ' YOU sald she was ek 
Well yee—and she’s dangerous 





‘ Dangerous—that child?”’ 

“Yea. She may be very pleasant and 
calm and frank with you; but, if you forget 
and go too close to the cage, she snaps.”’ 
“And where on earth did you learn all 
this, Halliday?’’ 

“She was six months at Ventnor fbefore 
she came here;and I was there, if you re 
member, when 1 was recovering from my 
iliness, She didn’t get on with any of the 
women—that’s certain; and most of the 
men fought shy of her, She has such 
confoundedly cool ways! But, when she 
does choose to look kindly at you, it’s all 
up with you, Ffolliott—you're done for!"’ 

“Oh, is that your experience?”’ 

‘“Well, not exactly wine, Fancy, Mary 
—— No;I knew a doctor there who at. 
tended a servant of hers of whom she was 
fond, and he was very kind, and she was 
grateful or something, and said so—and 
looked so! And he was quite carried away 
by ber manner, and remarked that he felt 
paid in full.’’ 

“Handy to have a look like that! I 
wonder if I tried to look grateful at my 
tailor if he would feel paid in fall? Go on,”’ 

‘If your tallor were a talloress, I’d back 
you! Well, this doctor mumbied some- 
thing to that effect, and something else 
about glorious looks of lovely eyes—some- 
thing highly unprofessional, anyhow—and, 
metaphorically she boxed his ears,’’ 

‘She does not like compliments,’’ 

*‘How do you know? Oome now!” 

“Well, she told me,” Dick admits, red- 
dening. 

“And here have I been ‘discoorsin’ an’ 
disocoorsin’,’ and the misoreant «nows her! 
Pat her back for me wnen you see her 
next, I like her spirit; bat if you were to 
believe Mary—— Ob—and she said that 
the Westray people were a set of monoton.- 
ous twaddlers—exocept a few!”’ 

‘Let us hope you andl are among the 
exceptions,’’ laughs Dick, 

And shortly afterwards they separate, 
Dick Ftfolliot escorting a party of ladies to 
thier own homes, all more or less in the 
same direction, a pleasantly vacant ex- 
pression on bis faceand his thoughts far 
away trom them. 

Presently one the girls, flushed into red- 
pess with her exertions and descanting 
energetically on the ‘thuperiority of the 
Robinutbonth’ iawn,’’ criee—— 

“Ob, goodneth me—thereth that girl!’ 


Dick has seen her there have been embel. 
lish ments in the shape ofa large bunch of 
poppies in her bat and at her throat, Her 
walk in admirable, if a trifle freer than city 
conventionalism is accustomed to pro- 
nounce correct. Her carriage is graceful 
and easy; the head and shoulders are erect 
and dignified. 

She sees Dick, and her face lights up; 
she sees his companions, and notes their 
stony looks of disapproval, and ber smile 
suddenly goes out and a troubled frown 
takes its place, She nods surly to Dick, 
who raises bis bat, but cannot stop, because 
Mrs. Cbampneys grips his arm with s 
mighty grip. 

fies Harvest looks back for her dog, 
whisties for it, ana crisa—— 

“OQome on, puppy!”’ 

Tney pass. Tuere is asilence of horror, 
and then the boldest Miss Obampneys 
says— 

‘“Mamma—Mr, Fiolliott—did you hear 
what she said?’’ 

‘‘Mamme” only shakes her head; bat 
Dick exciaims— 

*‘No, 1 did not!l’’—and then adds, as ir- 
ritably as be may, in addressing a lady, ‘I 
mean—yos, I did! And what of it, Miss 
Laura—what of it?” 
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The ice being broken, Miss Harvest and 


It is she, in the white dress; but since | 


Dick meet very often, More—it is not 
likely that, while Dorcas gives such frigid 
response to Dick’s clearly. expressed ad- 
miration for her, he should entirely desist 
from it, He does not; he tries every known 
means of fascination, and she is as indif- 
ferent to them as his mother’s pet canary 
mighi be, 

He is not angry—nhe does not hate her for 
it; bat he is startled snd depressed—it is 
such a very unusual state of things. He 
does not ask mueh of ber; all he wants 1s 
thatsheshould bea little agitated when 
she sees him. If she would only seem so 
onoe, this extreme tension of feeling would 
be atanend. But, confound it, sbe will 
not show any sign of agitation! 

It is natural therefore that in the interim 
be should endeavor to seek solace for bis 
sorely wounded vanity in Miss Harvest’s 
flattering looks and worda, 

Thoy drive together in her litte pony- 
carriage—she does not drive donkeys when 
Dick is with her. They walk, boat, ride, 
fish—for there ia a small river running 
through Fiadden Park aleo several ponds, 
and the sea is only five miles off by the 
road, They picnic, stealing away like 
truant children—not because she is afraid, 
but because he is afraid of their being seen 
together, They get on capitally. They do 
not flirt, and they do not pretend to quar. 
rel; but they enjoy each other’s society im- 
mensely. She has a vast store of flattery, 
unconscious, to bestow on him, and he has 
a vast capacity for absorbing it. Their 
friendship isa harmiess one, He own in- 
nate purity of purpose, her startling deci- 
sion of character, and Dick’s unconscious 
intuition keep him respectful. He knows 
when be may say “Glory, my darling!’ 
and wnen he may not. Harmiess though 
all this may be, itis none the less mis- 
chievous. 

Westray is nothing if itis not slightly 
scandalous, To begin with, what girl who 
possesses the absurd name of ‘Glorious 
Harveat’’ can possibly be quite the samein 
feeling as other girls? What oould the 
parents have been like who deliberately 
played such a practical jokeon their de- 
fenceless infant as to chriaten herin mem- 
ory of a successful year for the crops? 

“Why,” cries Miss Ireve Green of the 
Rosery, “they might as well, when I was 
christened, have called me ‘Bottie’!’’ 

Bat Glory does not Know that she is 
tabooed; perhaps she does not know what 
being tabooed means. She does know the 
difference between right and wrong—or 
feels it; but she is ignorant of tne fact that 
it is not encugh foragirl to be good—she 
must also seem to be good, for example’s 
sweet sake. lt does not occur to her what 
is permissible in other, wider, less conven- 
tional lands is not permissible in such little 
idie spots as Westray. 

Between Mra, Ohampneys, the Doctor's 
wite, Mrs. Giann Morris, the Robertsons, 
the Robiveons, the Whites, the Greens, and 
Browns, the organist’s cousin, the dress- 
maker’s niece, the postmaster’s aunt, the 
landlady of ‘The Duck and Ducklings,” 
and one or two others,she is soon dissected, 
labelled ‘‘Not much good,’’ and settled in 
the public estimation as a person to avoid. 
Even her ladyship atthe Oasstle has been 
heard to aay, ‘'’ Tis a thousand pities, 

Bat Miss Harvest explains matters to 
Dick. 

‘‘My father was killed by a fall from his 
horse on the day { was born, and the shock 
killed my mother, and I was brought up 
quite wild by my grandiather. He oalled 
me ‘Glorious’ because it was the last word 

my mother said. She just lay and smiled 
at grandfatler; and be said to her, ‘How is 
it with you, my deary?’—she was his only 





“And is!" Dick says gently, stroking 
her hand, ‘You're like it.”’ 

“Dear me!” she excialme lightly, then 
adds, ‘Then he died, and now I'm on my 
own hook.” 

‘Now, Glory!”’ 

“Well, I'm my own misiress, I ran 
away from my uncle, who isa fend! And, 
by-the-bye, did you know that Mr. Bar- 
rable up at Fladden has my,money to take 
care of?"’ 

**You don’t say so!’’ 

‘*You; but we've quarrelied. He wants 
me to board with some ladies who work 
crochet mats and play the piano—and I 
won’t!”’ 

“Ie he your guardian?’’ 

“Oh, dear mé, no! I'm my own guar- 
dian. But bis father knew my grandfather 
before he left England, and so he bothers 
himself about mo—and bothers me too!’ 
There issiience for a while, Dick is 
thinking to himself that any possible su- 
pervision of his filrtatiop with Glory Har- 
vest on the part of Mr. Barrable would be 
highly disagreeable. 

Glory breaks into his reverie by saying— 

“Mr. Fiollivtt, were you a very beautiful 

baby, do you know? [ think you must 
have been.’”’ 
Meanwhile the poor child, without being 
at all aware of it, js losing ber heart irre- 
vocably, bit by bit, to handsome Diok 
Ffolliott, and he is simply having a very 
enjoyable time, 

And Dorcas Halling has come, has seen, 
and is conquering. 

‘What,’ cries Mrs, Dawson, with uplifted 
hands, ‘‘did we do before she came?” 

“Dorcas, obild!"” It is Mrs. Dawson call- 
ing from the kitchen tothe housekeeper’s 
room, where Dorcas is working. 

“Yes, Mre, Dawson.”’ 

“That woman Mrs. Robertson has been 
talking to my déar lady for one hour by 
the clock; she’il be exhausted. Men are 
all such dummies! Sir Bryan’s in the 
library—-wbhy doesn’t he go and drag her 
out by her bonnet-stringsa?’’ 

“1’ll see what I can do, Mrs, Dawson, 
But why make me laugh when it it so 
necessary for me to look serious?”’ 

It jaa perfectiy serious young person 
however who presently Knocks at the 
drawing-room door and goes in with a 
couple of medicine ocotties and a saucer 
and a sponge; and says, with the caim <de- 
cided air of a sick-nurse who has bat one 
object in view-—her patient— 


‘ball I rdb you now, ma’am! It is 
quite time,’”’ 

‘1m it?” says Mre. Ffolliott teebly. 
Well—”’ 


The Robertsons, mother and daughter, 
think they must be going. 

Dorcas leaves them to make their adieux 
and retires into the hall, where Sir Bryan, 
coming suddenly out of his library, finds 
her giggling to herself and shaking the 
bottles together. When she sees him, her 
face changes. 

“Mra. Robertson is coming out of the 
drawing-room. She has been hsre hours! 
If she sees you, Sir Bryan, she'll stop on.” 

Sir Bryan looks borror-struck, and dis- 
appears. 

By-and-by the Robertsons are gone, and 
Doroes goes back to ber drawing-room. 
The poor lady is sitting leaning her weary 
head in her bands. 

“On second thoughts, ma’am,”’ says ber 
capricious nurse, “l’in not going to rub 
you. You had better \ie down and asleep, 
Stebbings Is coming with tea—a very nice 
hot cup—and then you can have a nap," 





obild, mind-—and sbe looked upward and 
jast whispered ‘Glorious!’—aothing more, | Dor 
AnG ‘\710FlOUn ib Was, 


a o * ° 
‘“joodness alive! There’s that old goat 
of Poddere’s in the poultry-yard aga 
an! 
Yea, Mre awe 
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“Did 1 hear you say you were going to 
the Farm to look at some apples? Well, 
then, would you be so good as te tel! that 
old idiot to keep his goat out of my poultry 
yard? Where’s Lucy? It’s no good my 
talking to him. I’m sure I’ve equalled 
myself hoarse about it. You'll do more 
good with two of your quiet words, Why, 
there he is, the old fool, walking about the 
field, as if there wasn’t such a thing as 
goat in the world! Begging your pardon, 
my dear, for being so free with my tongue, 
but | do get so sggravated!”’ 

“For the matter of that, Mrs, Dawson,” 
says Dorcas, with a smile thet belies her 
words, “I am @ Little out of temper myseli 
this morning, and I shail enjoy scolding 
somebody, On, thank you, Stebbings!’— 
Btebbings bes brought ber bat 

It is an odd thing—everybody waite on 
Dorcas, and everybocy except Mrs. Daw- 
gon and old Kruoe calls her ‘‘Miss.’’ 

“The good gentieman ia about to trem- 
biel’ she ar.nounces, and sets out, rustiing 
her crisp gingham skirts through the cram, 
having first given one comprehensive look 
round to see if there is anything like a cow 
in sight. 

Mre, Daweon and Stebbings, watching 
from the distance, see her scoost old Pod- 
ders, who stops; and then there is evidently 
an argument 

Presently the extraordinary sight is seen 
of the rude old miscreant walking back 
in pleasent converse with the bright, 
charming young girl, and routing out his 
own goat with an energy which aobody 
dreampt he ever possessed; and then, still 
more extraordinary, sounds of apology are 
over beard—words such as old Podders has 
not, they fancy, used for many a long year, 

‘‘]’m sure l'm very sorry, Miss. If I’d 
be’ known you objected to goats, | would 
not ba let bim live, let alone come nigh 
you, Misa!’ 

“Then I count on you, Mr. Poddera’’ 

The young girl speaks as serenely and 
politely asa young queen who knows that 
ane bas but to counmand, 

Mr. Podders ‘confounds himeeif,’’ aa the 
French have it, in excuses and retires, 

“Where on earth did that girl get her 
manner?” exolaims Mrs, Deweon, as she 
and Stebbings go indoors, 

“What manner, Mre. Dawson?” Steb- 
bings asks lonocently. 

“What manner, child? And you ask 
that, who have always lived with the 
quality! Why ‘be’ manner, to be sure!’’ 

. + . * @ 

*Dorcaal”’ 

“Yos, Mr, Richard,”’ 

“Il wonder if you would kindly tie up 
my thumb forme, I’ve out it,” 

‘Certainly, sir! Where?’’ 

“Here!’’ 

‘“W hat—there?’’ 

“Yea; don’t you see it?” 

“No air,— Neither do you!’’ deciares Dor: 
cas, with quiet emphasis, 

“Well?” 

*Yos, sir.’’ 

‘“What—you won’t look up, won't you?’’ 
he cries irritably. 

This girl gives some cruel stabs to bis 
vanity. 

“Then I must make you!”’ 

And quickly he has his arm round her 
waist, and quicker atillahe has removed her 
waist from his aru); and she has done this 
not 60 much with the gentie push she bas 
given Lim with one band as witb the look 
of calm cold displeasure she has given him 
with her eyes. 

“This is very rude and foolish, sir!’ she 
says, with no excitement whatever in her 
voloe or manner, ‘I am sure, if you reflect 
how inoonvenient it would be for Mra, 
Ffoilloté to do withoat me now that she is 
accustomed to my presence, you will oor. 
rect your manner to me, If you are going 
out, Mr. Richard, your shoe-string is un- 
done.”’ 

His shoe-string! Good heaven it is this 
girl who is the real jeliy-fish, after all! 
e - ” ® . 

‘*Dorcasl”’ 

“You, ma’am.,’’ 

“Will you read to me? I want tw sena 
away this book; and wy eyes ache,” 

Dorcas reads, and Mra, Ffolliott listens, 
wondering, as she invariably does, at the 
extreme purity of voice and pronunciation, 
Presently the reader comes to a frequently 
misquoted French expreasion—coute qui 
coute—and oorrects it as she reads to coute 
que coute, 

‘Dorcas, will you give me the book one 
moment,”’ 

Mra, Ffollictt remembers that she herself 
has in that very book noticed the mis. 
quoted phrase, 

“Why, you know French!"’ she exciaims. 

‘When I was a very littie girl I lived:in 
Paris, and | have kept it up,’’ says Dorcas, 
ber cheeks aflame 





“Well, my dear, there is nothing to get 
red about, What is it Bryan?” 

Dorcas risea from ber seat. Sir Bryan 
bas opened the door half-way, and is look- 
ing straight at ber, 

“Pardon me, mother—I’m interrupting 
you; and I can’t come in—I have a gun 
bere. Dorcas, I cannot make these good 
people out. Where was it you said you saw 
@ wease! go?” 

“At the new barn, Sir Bryan, under an 
old cart-whee! that leans up against——Oh, 
I’ll show you! Ob, may I, ma’am?”’ Sheis 
quite excited about it, 

“Good gracious, Dorcas!” cries Mrs. 
Ftoiliott, in amazement, ‘The poor little 
brute!” 

‘Bat the poor littie chickens too, and all 
the eggs, and the poor bereaved old hens! It 
isn’t their feelings only—it’s the expense, 
This weasel, ma’am, Mrs. Dawson says, 
has eaten fifty-sehillings’-worth.” 

But Sir Bryan has gone while Dorcas is 
talking, 

“You had better go end show Sir Bryan 
where you saw the beast. He knows beat, 
of course, what to do.”’ 

Between the ‘:poor little chickens’’ and 
‘the poor little weasei’’ it is hard to decide, 
Fate, bowever, is against the weasel, for, 
jast as Dorcas has arrived within twenty 
yerde of where Sir Bryan is standing, he 
raises his gun to bis shoulder and fires, 
Something leaps a littie way into tne air 
and then drops down; and there is whata 
very sentimental person might describe as 
a ‘fresh young scrvam,”’ 

The screamer is aghast at herself, and 
then laughs heartily, sitting down on an 
old log to enjoy ber laugh comfortably, 
until the tears roll down ber charming 
cheeks, 

‘*Whatav unearthly screech, to be sure! 
How valiant 1am! What a horrid noise to 
makel’’ 

Sir Bryan comes tramping through the 
straw, and Dorcas is quite distressed at 
having uttered so: unosouth a sound. 

She Jumps to her feet again, struggling 
with shame and laughter, flusiied and wet- 
eyed, feeling that whatever littie partiality 
Sir Bryan may have felt for ber must sarely 
be now at an end, 

He is delighted with it however, and 
with her readiness to teil him about the 
mischievous little beast. 

Luckily he was able to go straight to the 
spot when the brute was coming ont; If she 
uad not been se clear, he inuat have missed 
the animal again. And then her sweet 
womanly timidity, and her look at this 
moment! dow lovely the girl isl 

“Well, now 1 may go back to my mis- 
tress, sir7’’ 

She goes back, leaving him to stare after 
ber with admiring eyes and with a fast- 
beating heart. Her own heart beats fast 
also, which vexes her. 

She waits with her hand on the drawing 
room door and reasons about herself. 

“I am not ‘falling in love,’” sne argues; 
‘Il am ‘walking in,’ deliberately, and with 
my eyes open! This is truly terrible, and 
complicates matters. I am a weak-brained 
simpleton!” 

Then she turns the door handle, and looks 
Into the drawing-room, 

“Shall I finish reading to you, ma’am? 
The weasel is no more!” 

“IT heard the shot,”’ says Mrs. Ffoiliott, 
who is laying down with her eyes shut. 
“Go away, you dreadful young person!” 

. * * * sd * 

One day as Dorcas is returning to the 
Red House from a visit to the _ Lodge, the 
gardener old Bruce, siways her. There 
are two gardeners—Roberis does every- 
thing, and Bruce, who does the honors of 
the place, and who has gone about lopping 
off a twig and twisting a piece of twine in 
his hand for the last ten years, and means, 
please Heaven, to die in harness! 

*‘Doroas, my dear,”” he says, with a cer- 
tain old-worldiy gallantly—"a rose for 
you, ny dear—and not to compare with 
youl” 

“I think,” says a voice behind them, 
‘that Mre, Ffoiliott would decidedly ob- 
ject to your calling Miss Halling ‘Dorcas, 
my dear!’’’ 

“Le, Master Dick, sir!” exclaims the 
abashed old man, his cheeks afiame in a 
moment, 

It is Dick Ffolliott. He does not like 
Dorcas’s amazed face or the instinctive 
movement she make away from him, and 
is sorry that he has spoken 80 sharply to 
poor old Bruce, who stands back humbly 
with the rose still between his poor crooked 
old finger, about which, not so very many 
years ago, Dick used to be so indiscreetly 
ourious, 

And yet why should he give this self- 


contained young girl a rose? She seems 
amensdie to attention from every living 
sou. Dut bimsel!f | him, the ‘‘Basilica,”’ asa 





| 


certain Mrs, Malaprop of the neighborhood 
bas dubbed him! 

dow many basilisk giances is he to dart 
full into Doreas Halling’s eyes before she 
shows signs of quailing? 

So far from qualling is she that she turns 
her back on him to scoept roses and com- 
pliments from old Bruce! He snatches a 
gérdenu'a from his button-hole—it wasgiven 
bim ‘hei very morning by some fair lady— 
he is capable of pretending to himself that 
he cannot possibly remember which—and 
he says, aa he offers itto Dorcas, who is 
waiting bythe old man’s side until the 
young master shall have closed the inter- 
views— 

“This is more like you.” 

“Thank you, air,’’ says Dorcas cheer- 
fully. ‘dt is @ little pale, isn't? No, Mr. 
Richard, | am sure Mrs, Fiolliott would 
not object to Brue«’s calling me ‘my dear’ 
—and I rather like it, sir, thank you!” 

**] didn’t mean to interfere,’’ he says. 

They are a!! three blushing furiously; 
then suddenly he looks up at Bruce with 
his own usual good-tem pered expression— 
Bruce smiles, Dorcas smiles, and Dick 
emiles—turns on bis hell, and strides off. 

‘Dear, dear me,’”’ exclaims the old man, 
after a moment's pause, “i'm afraid you’re 
going to set us all by the ears, my dear!” 

Meanwhile Dick has gone to his mother’s 
drawing-room, where she is lying down 
and her eldest son is readjing the news- 
paper to ber. 

*Excose me, Bryan,’ Mrs. Ffolliott says, 
“Will you ring that bell near the door, 
Dick, as you are close to it?’ 1 want Dorcas 
to arrange these fiowers for me.”’ 

“Dorcas is inthe garden,” says Dick; 
then stops, 

Sir Bryan looks up from the newspaper 
and eyes his brother distrustfully, and 
the two exchange glances. 

“Old Bruce is equiring her about, and 
giving her roses, and calling “er ‘my dear,”’’ 
Dick goes on, a shade scornfally. ‘Not 
particular, is she?” 

‘‘]an’t she?’’ asks bia brother, with an- 
other quite look. ‘Old Bruoe is one of the 
most gentiemanly fellows I know with re- 
gard to women,” 


CHAPTER VII. 


\YEPTEMBER has slipped away and Oc- 
S tober is following after. It is about 
the middle ofthe month when Mrs, 
Frolilott begins wearily to admit that she 
wishes Lady Beckingham would aliow 
Dorcas to come back to Westray. 

More than this ber kind heart does not 
allow hertosay. But Miss Champneys is 
always ready to furnish a supply of ‘strong 
nervous Engliah,”’ and she says— 

“That woman is a selfish beast! And 
you may !magine that I use an expression 
of that sort only when I consider myself 
perfectly justified!” 

It is seven weeks since the hot August 
evening when a mes*énger on horseback 
from Beckingham Oastietore up to Wes- 
tray with the news that little Lord Wren 
was suflering from the fever, 

For Beckingham has had a fever for 
some time past; and atthe Castle, despite 
repeated warnings, they have smiled at the 
notion Of that fever, which was so rampant 
in the little cottages s mile away, presum- 
ing to enter the gates of magnificient Beck- 
inghbam Oastile, 

It has entered them; and at the Oastle 
they have fared as badly as, if not worse 
than, eleewhere, 

This lovely home of one of the noblest 
families in England has been. foand—but 
too late—to be a perfect well of fever, the 
water-supply being a mere sourceof con- 
tamination, the ventilation a medley of 
poisonous gases, the drainage asiough of 
unutterable horrors, over and around 
which the buliding rose fair and stately. 

And there iittle Lord Wren has lain suf. 
fering for many a terrible week. 

During the summer he was much at the 
Red House. His latest little whim was 
Dorcas, and they were used to indulge his 
whima, 

And on that sultry night when he lay 
walling and fever-restiess, moaning and 
fretting, it was her name that was inces- 
santiy on his little lips). He wanted her, 
and she did not come; and why did they 
not got her forwith? 

His distracted father and mother, his 
bouncing half-sister, with whom he liked 
well enough toride or to teach puppies 
how to do tricks, were of no use. 

Her ladyship cried incessantly. Ste had 
let her little son have his own way so long 
that when she could not or would not give 
ithim he would pot look at her. Lady 


Harriet spoke to loud—she hurt his head. 
Go ‘way, Harrot!” Even the servants 
were hel piesa, 

Mrs. Pomfret, his nurse, was at the u 





| 


| arms, to 


ment iying very ill of the eame fever; and 
red-cheeked buxom young Camford, the 
third under-housemaid, of whom he was 
so fond, waslying far qaieter now than 
ever living girl lay, her red cheeks pale in- 
deed, And they dared not tell him. 

Then the nurses from London did not 
bappen to please his little lordship. When 
they did their beat to cease his sufferings, 
he would do all he could to prevent them, 
and ory fearfully that be would let Dorcas 
do that--only Do ©1! 

When the Earl, who had lost two sons 
by a former marriage, heard of this great 
wish ofthe darlingand the bope of his 
later years, he exclaimed-- 

“Te]) that girl that if she will come I will 
give her anything that sbe cao possibly 
ask of me! Nothing in the world will be 
too much?”’ 

“Who is she?’ inquired the Doctor, 
‘“Mre, Ffolliott’s attendant? Oh, then really 
you must tryto get her, Lady Becking- 
gham! I cannot bave the child thwarted if 
it is possible to prevent it.’’ 

It was a tear-blurred, heart-stirring 
letter that a man on horseback took to Mra, 
Ffolliott—so heart-broken; despairing an 
appeal that, when the Beckingham 
brougham, with its two magnificient grays, 
ite tell powdered men-servants, and its 
flashing lamps, followed after with Lady 
Harriet in a state of tears and sapplication, 
Dorcas was found already io waiting. 

Tuere was a sad outcry, but that was due 
to mere selfish consternation, and did not 
last; and Dorcas’s quiet ready sumpathy 
was not easily to be gainsaid. 

‘And the little boy supposed to be dying! 
If Sir Bryan or Mr. Ffolliott were sup- 
posed to be dying, and it was thoaght that 
there was something I could do, wouldn’t 
you bid me go to him? And I am super- 
stitious, ma’am! I never can hear to refuse 
my help to anybody's dearly-loved one, 
lest any dearly one of my own might bein 
want of belp some day, and seek it vainly!” 

“Oh, you are right—you are right, dear 
child! If you are brave, and will go, shall 
I not be brave, and let you do it? Kiss me, 
Dorcas!”’ 

“On,” cried Dorcas the next instant, al! 
aglow, “she kissed me of her own free 
will!” 

. * * = * * 

Dorcas has nursed and coaxed the child, 
back to life—the doctors say so, but the 
illness bas been a long and very wearisome 
one. 

Mrs. Ffolliott tae gentle-hearted has not 
ventured to recall her maid us yet—she is 
so necessary at Bockingham, even after all 
danger is over; and Lady Beckingham, 
who knows peace only when Dorcas is in 
her son’s room, has implored pardon for 
her selfishness, has been abjsctiy gratefal 
bas shed tears at the thought of her depart- 
ure and been radiant with joy at every new 
respite of a day or two, 

Mrs, Ffoliiott’s sense of duty to her 
neighbor has been fully exercised; Dorcas 
has been at Beckingham seven weeks, 

Every other day she is going, &d every 
other day a letter is sent up to the Red 
House, 

‘Would Thursday do as well as Tues- 
day? Oh, pray say it will! Wren seems a 
little feverish again,”’’ etc. 

Mrs, Ffolliott’s heart is wrung, and so is 
Dorcas’s, until one day the girl’s good- 
will and strength, patience and courage 
seem to fall her ali at once. She looks at 
her white hands, grown so thin, and she is 
conscious of an exceeding weariness of 
body and afrantic desire for freah air, Sbe 
gets iuto a corner away from everybody, 
and cries silently. 

“] don’t think { can be much missed up 
there, or surely they would have had mo 
back! Have I had all my trouble for no- 
thing? And then—who knows?—perhaps 
I am going to bave fever and die, and hs— 
ne will not know! Ob, dear me—I can’t 
even sbed a tear in peace, it seems!— Well, 
Grace?” 

It ie a little housemaid who says— 

“Oh, please, Miss Halling, it’s Sir, Bryan 
Ffolliott; and he says will you get ready 
atonce? He’s going to take you away in 
the dog cart.’’ 

Juet half an hour back Sir Bryan was 
rattling along the country lanes homewards 
at dusk. Ibe moon was rising and it 
promised to be a lovely night. 

His thoughts, however were very gloomy 
ones, For seven weeks he bad been teiling 
himeelfthat Westray without Dorcas was 
Westray without happiness, He knew 
that be bad craved and still craved for mo- 
ney, position, hie own again, and ali such 
worldly advantages as an honest man 
might crave for; and he knew too that s 
hundred thousand times more he craved to 
bold a certain young girl clasped in bis 
ve and to be loved by ner. And 
be bed been asking himself what he was i 
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do with this mad passion of bis, Heaven 
belp bim. 

“Hallo! Hallo! Sir Bryan?’ 

A voice from another dog-cert—Mr,. Bar. 
rabie’s vyoice—and both gentlemen pulled 
up and said, ‘How d’ do?”’ without waiting 
for an anawer. 

“]’m back from Soot!and, you see,” 

“Yes—so I see, Boon away some time?” 

“Eight weeks, Just seen Lord Becking- 
ham—went there about a horse,” 

“No! How is the boy?” 

“Very fair now, he says. Bat, you know, 
they’ll have to knock the place to bits when 
he’s better. It’s a confounded death-trap, 
that house! Homes of the arietooracy in- 
deed! I'd just as willingly take a back- 

jor in Seven Dials! Grimshaw was 
there.’’ 

“Ob! Grimsbaw is the Beckingham fam- 
ily-doctor.”’ 

“Yes, Toat’s a wonderful girl, he says."’ 

“What giri?” Sir Bryan aske innocently, 

“[Tbat maid or companion of Mre, Ffol- 
liott’s, Grimshaw says she’s the finest 
purse he ever had to do with. Whea he 
fret saw ber he said, ‘Ok, you are too 
much of a beauty to look after pilis and 
potions!’ But be was pleasantly disap. 
pointed, And she bas such pretty ways!” 

“Wethink her manners those of a gen- 
tlewoman,’”’ Sir Bryan said atify. 

“Ob, you do, do you? 1 see, Well, 
Grimsbaw wauted to know why she’s stop. 
ping on a Beckingbam now,” 

“Beoause my mother is very unselfish 
and Dor— Miss Halling is very kind- 
hearted. My mother misses bor very 
mucu,’’ 

“She fainted away twice to-day, Grim- 
sbaw said.’’ 

“Doross did? Fainted! Is she ili?” 

“Anybody would be ill down there. She 
has done too much as it is. Snali | tell you 
what he eaid?”’ 

“Yos, Mr, Barrable.”’ 

“He said, ‘If Sir Bryan, who has a firm 
will of Lis own, doesn’t drag that young 
thing ont of Lady Beckingham’s clutches, 
she'll fall 111! She ought to sleep in a 
higber air to nignt—no later than to-night! 
For, if it’s delayed, there’ll be more notes 
between the ladies, more tender-hearted- 
ness, more howling from the boy, and 
all the rest of it.’ ”’ 

“Ob, very welll Mach obliged to you. 
And you'll excuse me, I am sure, if——”’ 

“One moment! I wanted to speak to 
you; are youina burry? Oh, shali you go 
to Beckingbam yourself, then, for her?” 

“I’m going to fetch her away now.” 

“Oh, you don’t mind? You will demean 
yourself to that extent?” 

*“Demean myself? Good heavens, what 
sort of asnob do you take me for?’’ the 
young man cried, witb a happy laugh. 

Demeéan bimeel!! Lower his dignity so 
far ag to let the darling of his heart sit be. 
side bim! He laughed again; and so did 
Mr. Barrable, from sheer pleasure; and 
they separated, 

Sir Bryan was not long in getting back to 
Beckingbam, where be arrived—so far as 
Lady Beckingham was concerned—like a 
shell from a morter, scattering confusion 
sround, 

He is very polite, pleasant, and sympa 
thetic, but very quiet and decided. His 
mother is not ill—nothing whatever has 
happened; bat he wishes to take Miss Hall- 
ing back with him, He thinks she has 
done all she could possibly be expected to 
do, and bis mother requires her services, 

Lord Beckingham feashes scarlet. He 
8606 the matter quite in this light, 

“To be sure—to be sure! Most indiscreet 
ofus! Good girl—invaluable person Hall- 
ing. She knows that she may command 
mé. Must take care of Halling, my lady.” 

“We call ber ‘Dorcas,’”’ saye Sir Bryan, 
flushing to the roots of his hair. 

“To be sure—to be sure! Much too lovely 
forasurname! Prettiest woman we ever 
Saw in our lives!’’ 

“Ob, I’m sure 1 don’t know how I shall 
bear my life without her!” cries ber lady- 
ship, “Anyhow, she knows that I would 
stany time give ber two hundreds year 
to be with Wren and myself.” 

Sir, Bryan crimesons again and so does 
Lord Beckinghaw; but it ia Lord Becking- 
ham who is confused; ‘and Sir Bryan 
Smiles, What is the lady’s indiscretion to 
bin? What be is thinking of is whether 
kold might tempt her to leave them; and 
‘hen be amiles again, because she will at 
all events be seated by his aide for a drive 
Of nine full miles, He is very glad be is 
driving the Trooper. That borse has bis 
Own little @ngaging frisky way, but as a 
rule he is amenable; and, if he were 
Griving that young termagant Norma, a 
beast that exacts the most undivided at- 
tention on the part of ber driver, be could 

' daliy and giancs side 
Ways at w be 


converse aud 
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Atthis moment Dorcas comes into the 
room. Lord Reckingham bas gone to fetch 
® letter which he wishes to show to Sir 
Bryan, and Lady Beokingham has fancied 
thatshe heard the voice of her darling 
from the other wing. Ob, how paleshe is, 
how slender, how delicately lovely! But 
her eyes are bright, 

“Mra, Flolliott is not ill, Sir Bryan?” 
e5e asks quickly.. “If she is wanted, she 
thinks i¢ must be for some special reason,’’ 

“No, Dorcas—no!l” Sir Bryan says, 
smiling a little. «Nothing is wrong—and 
—— Good evening. How are you?” 

“Good evening, sir. How are you?” she 
says mechanically; then—'‘Kxouse me, sir 
—why to night, when I am not ready?”’ 

‘‘Not ready to come to us, when we want 
you #0 much!” he says, crestfallen, 

The tears rush to her eyea, She is very 
glad to bear this, 

“IT am ready—I have been ready, sir, 
since came. I meant my—my things.” 

“Your things will come over to-morrow. 
Would you like to pack them now? You 
could do that, And leave out a shawl, 
Dorcas, for it is cold,” 

“Bat, Sir Bryan"’—lingering at the door 
—‘‘might I know how I am going?’”’ 

“With me in the dog-cart,”” he says, 
“You will not be afraid? I have the 


Trooper.”’ 
‘‘With you?” she ories. ‘The time when 
Il was afraid was when Mr. Fifolliott 


brought me from church with Norma in 
the pony-carriage, andthe flower in his 
batton-hole kept falling out, and it wasa 
violent thunderstorm,’’ 

He laughs at this reminiscence, 

“Norma must have been very much on 
her best behavior to bring you home at all 
in such circumstances, She always knows 
when he has the reins, 1 will wait for you 
while you pack your things,” 

After all, the moon is weil upand it is 
night before they get away. 

Lord Beckingham goes into his wife’s 
drawing-room when they are gone, and 
sayo— 

“Milly, 
woman!’’ 

‘‘Didn’t she seem to be satisfied? I gave 
her a lovely ring too.’’ 

“Satisfied! Why, look here—she would 
not take it!’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t take it? Oh, she was sny! 
You should bave let me give it to her, 
You should have pressed it on her.’’ 

“My dear Milly, I attempted something 
of the sort, but, with perfect good breed- 
ing, she took me up, #0 to speak, between 
ber delicate finger and thumb, and popped 
me neatly back into my place, Andhere 1 
am, and there’s my cheque!’’ 

“Well, you'd better give itto me,” sug- 
goats his wile, after a pause, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
[sus ne and Sir Bryan drive off. He 


what a marvellous young 


ells ber to “bold on tight,” for the 

Trooper always shies at the white post 
that is juet outside the gates; and then he 
says no more until the Trooper has in- 
duiged in bis peculiar little antic. Dorcas 
screams, and clutches frantically at his 
arm, then instantly recollects herself. 

‘*] beg your pardon, sir!’’ 

“Why? myarm isvery much at any- 
body’s service who otherwise might tamble 
off their seat; and it is particularly at your 
service, because you—because [—because 
you are——”’ 

“In your service,’ she says with a little 
smile, 

‘“Yeu—that’s what I meant,’ he says, 
amiling too. “Whenl go driving about 
with Lord Beckingham—I am bis agent, 
you know—I always catob st hisarm wben 
I am nervous, I am his bireling, and heis 
bound to offer me proper protection; and, 
in return [ ought to do #0 as he bids me,”’ 

“Don’t I, sir?’ she asks—and her heart 
begins to beat. 

“] am going to try you. You are to 
clutch at my arm as Often as it may be 
necessary to your equilibrium of body or 
mind—not because you are a bireling, ike 
Iam, but pecause you are a woman at 
present in my care —I mean, while you are 
at Westray.” 

This is very delightful, this way of talk- 
ing that borders so closely on the intimately 
personal, 

“Were they kind to you—polite?’’ 

“Ob, yes, indeed, Sir Bryan! Every- 
body was kind, and everything was pleas 
ant. { think I ought to tell you, sir—Lora 
Beckingbam offered me a check for one 
hundred pounds.”’ 

“Ou, did he? Offered you?’’ 

‘‘] did not take it, Sir Bryan,” she says 


gently. “Lady Beckingham had given 
me a ring.’’ 
He does not speak at occe, Presently he 
turns to ber With & &mlie— 
Rather proud—eb? 
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“No, sir, Am I?’ 

“You are. I am glad you did not take 
the money; such a service should not have 
been paldforso, But lam sure he meant 
windly,’’ 

“Ob, indeed he did! And so many young 
women would have been glad of the money 
for their friends, if not for the mseives, I 
nave no one who wants belpaad as for my- 
self, 1—I have quiet enough,”’ 

Here the Trooper passes a white gate in 
the hedge, and dances playfully from one 
aide of the road to the other, 

“Steady! Come, come now—come!”’ 

The sound of his master’s voice caims the 
agitated Trooper, and ho is reassured. Sat 
Dorcas has given auother scream and an- 
other clutch. 

“TI think if Lord Beckingbaw bad offered 
to make good the nerve tnat you have evi- 
dently lost in his son’s service, it would 
bave becn mcre tothe purpose,’ says Sir 
Bryan, 

“) don’t think it’s gone for good,’ says 
Doroas, gasping and boiding on to the side- 
rail, 

“I'll bave Norma put into the pony-car- 
riage, and you shall drive Mra, Daweon 
out. How will that do?” 

After Dorcas has laughed at this wiid 
idea, the conversation flags. There is not 
much to say, and both are far too happy to 
have much self-talk at their command, 
Presentiy Dorcas clasps ber bands and 
says— 

“«* ean smell) the seal” 

Sir Bryan pails up and aniffs icudly, 

“Can you? Well, I suppose you can. 
There it lies’’—pointing with bis whip 
across the fieids to the ieftofthem. “And 
it’s only three miles as the crow flles—that 
bill hides it just here.”’ 

Dorcas still site with her hands clasped 
together, #0 silently that presentiy he 
says— 

“Have you had enough of it?’’ and looks 
round at her, 

Her face is streaming with tears, 

“Why, Dorcas,” he cries passionately; 
but just then the Trooper starts, shivers, 
kicks, plunges, and Sir Bryan’s attention 
is wo effectively engaged that a complete 
turn is given to the situation. 

“He must be dreaming of that white 
post,”” Dorcas says, regarding the wrath- 
fal Sir Bryan a little askanoe, 

“Very likely, Andi woxehimup. But 
I was in no temper, Dorcas,” 

“No, sir?’’ she says doubtfally 

“*] bave noticed, he says, as herubs the 
back of the still agitated Trooper with the 
thick part of bis whip-lash, “that women 
are either very cruel to their horses, ex- 
pecting them to be without idiosyncrasies 
or temper, or else they are absurdly leni- 
ent. How could I let the l'rooper behave 
so without punishing bim? And why were 
you crying?” 

“] wasn’t, I think, sir.’’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I see,’’ 

“A little weak, sir—that’s‘all—and glad 
to go back to Mrs, Ffolilott. I long to be 
back."’ 

‘}What—now, do you mean?” he queries 
jealously. 

“Oh, no!” she cries, 
air,’’ 

‘6 ‘Sir Bryan,’ ’’ be puts in. 

“Sir Bryan, this air does me good at every 
breath.’’ 

‘Shall we go round by the sea, stand on 
the edge of the oliff, and get the salt breese 
down our throaw? It won’t be so very far 
out of the way, and it wont take long; and, 
as you se, the Trooper is fresh enough for 
anything.’”’ 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
—_— Se 


A Kwyotty Point,—First Guest—"'Hi, 
waiter, open that window please! I can’t 
stand this heat!” 

Waiter—"'D'rectly, sir!’’ 
dow, 

Second Guest, a litle? later—'' Walter, 
there’s draught enough to give one a death 
of cold! Do shut the window!”’ 

Waiter—‘Yes, sir.” Snuts the window, 

First Guest—"‘ Water, are you mad? What 
have you closed the window for? Open it 
again this minute!’ 

Waiter—"'Very good, sir!’’ Goes to the 
Landiord, ‘One of the gentlemen wants 
the window open, and the other wants me 
to shut it. What am I to do sir?”’ 

Landiord—"'Do wnat the gentleman says 
who hasn’t dined yet!" 
ee IEE 

THe Lacin@ oF SHOR#.—The correct 
way is to pat your foot, when you are about 
to lace your shoe, as much as possible in 
the beei of the shoe. You can do this beat 
by lacing your shoes with the heel of your 
shoe resting On a cualr standing in front o! 


‘I don’t mean that 


Opens the win- 
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| Bric-a-Brac, 


Musica Cows.—Many are the stories 
told of the influence of music upon animals, 
but hitherto cows have not been credited 
with a liking for sweet sounds, The fol. 
lowing incident would seem to show, how- 
ever, that they mry be as fond of music as 
any other dumb oreatures, A German 
band commenced to play on s road border- 
ing a field in which were tweive or thirteen 
cows, They were quietly grasing at the 
far end of the field, but directly they heard 
the music they came towards it, and stood 
with their beads over the wall listening at- 
tentively until the band ceased t» play. 
When the musicians began to move away, 
the cows followed them closely as they 
could on the other side of the wall, and 
when they could go no farther, stood low- 
ing most piteousiy. Then some of them 
ran round and round the field In the inoxst 
excited state, trying in vain to find an out- 
let, but halting each time at the, corner 
where they had lost sight of the band, as 
though loth to believe that the sweet sounds 
bad really passed away. 


An Opp WILLow.—A singular pheno- 
menon is described in a Sootch Journal. A 
particular species of willow tree was in 
flower, and attached to these blossoms, 
which resemble an old-fashioned bottle 
brush, were a large number of the “big 
black huusble-bees’”’ which every school- 
boy is familiar, They remaiaed a whole 
day sipping the extract or juice, and then 
dropped hei piess to the ground, hardly to 
move, the next morning were aimost dead 
from exposure. One was observed to climb 
a vertical board of a few Inches, and, when 
near the top, to throw out his legs, and fall 
backward, after the manner of the ordinary 
inebriate, 


Tus Hew Ostrion.—Ostrich-farmers in 
Soath Africa find thatthe ben ostrich lays 
on alternate days, and that, if every second 
egg is taken away, she will produce twenty 
to thirty—sometimes as many as sixty ogga, 
Twenty is the largest number the birds can 
Satiafactorily cover. Each morning and 
evening the nest isdeserted for a quarter of 
an hour to allow the eggs to cool, which 
was probably the cause ofthe old beilef 
that they were left by the purents to be 
hatobed by the sun, Asa genera rule, the 
two birds sit alternately, the cock at night, 
because his superior strength and courage 
make him a better defender against night 
marauders, Atthe end of the six weeks of 
sitting both birds are ina very enfeebied 
condition, 


OnINEgESZ EvooNOMY.—An example of 
éareful calculating economy on the part of 
the Chinese is the construction of the cook. 
ing-pota and boilers, the bottoms of which 
sreas thin as possible, that the contents 
mey boll all the sooner, forfuel is scarce 
and dear, and consists generally of nothing 
but the stalks and roots of the crops, which 
makearapid biase and disappear. The 
business of gathering fuel is committed to 
children—tfor one who can do nothing else 
can at least pick up straws and ieaves and 
weeds, In satumn and winter a vast army 
of fuel-gatherers spreads ove the land; boys 
ascend trees and beatthem with clubs to 
snake off the laaves; the very straws get no 
time to show which way the wind blows 
before they are annexe by some enter- 
prising collector. 


Tas Gaegew Carnp.—There is a iittie 
green card in use by the Post.office Depart 
ment that isaterrorto some of the more 
carsiess letter carriers, It isa terror only 
when they have once been caught, Very 
seldom, indeed, are they caught the second 
time. Tbe card is dropped in a letter box 
and on it is marked the time it was put in 
and alao the time it should be taken out by 
the carrier, A reoord is kept by the chief 
of the carriers, and if that little card does 
not turn up with the other mai! with which 
it is due it isclearly to be seen that the 
carrier has nottaken the mall from that 
particular box. The object, of course, 1a to 
test the reliability ofthe carriers, Where 
there is any compiainton the part of the 
citizens about the tardiness of local malis, 
then a little green card is dropped in one 
or more boxes in the diatrict from which 
the complaint comes. Somotimes it shows 
carelossneses on the part of the carrier and 
sowetimes it does not. It is, however, not 
neceasary that there should be complaints, 
for frequently the cardsare put in the 
boxes of the wos efficient men. O! course 
they are happy when they discover therm, 
Bat where a box ie missed in which there 
is @ green card, then the carrier is bounu to 
get into trouble, and very serious trouble 





attbat. This card has been in use by the 
Poat-office department for a good many 
i years ln @.i parts oO] the oO ry 
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SINGING, 
— 
BY FLORENCE A, JON EA, 





Bing out to the world your giaddest songs, 
Old earth bas enough of sorrow, 

And trouble enough will come Ww all 

With never a need to borrow. 

There's not « spot on this big, round earth 
For the min who's always siching, 
Whose only song is a mournful dirge 
That tells of the dead of dying. 


Bell out to the world your happy thoughts, 
There's many & one in sadness, 

Who will Gnd bis only gieam of joy 

Kefliected from otbers gladness. 

Bing, and the hills will echo your song, 

Twill send the gied notes fying, 

For the world will laugh with those who laugh, 
Bat ‘twill turn aside from sighing. 


ASlandered Memory 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BAILIFF'S 





DAUGHTER,” “IN SBAROH OF 
mim,” “WHIOH WAS HER 
DEAREST,” BETO, 





CHAPTER XX. 

HAT would you do now?” said Mr, 

W Oumnor, fixing his keen eyes upon 

bis son’s tutor. ‘What would you 

de witha young lady who nad lost Ler 

nerve? How would you set to work to 

cure her? Make her ride, or leave her 

alone till she got to such a pinch of nervous- 

ress that she would be alraid of a horse’s 
tail?” 

Ivy raised her face and looked eagerly at 
Iredell, waiting for an answer. Outhbert 
hesitated a few moments, toying with a 
spoon, and looking rather nervous .t being 
thus suddenly called upon for an opinion; 
then he said— 

“] would never put heron a horse against 
her will, All the same, ifsbe ever wants 
to ride again, I think she ought to try now. 
1 would take her out ata foot-pace ona 
very quiet old nag till she had got over the 
nervous shrinking which is very natural 
in the ciroumstances.’’ 

“Tnat’s exactiy what I should do my- 
seif,’’ said the Squire, “if! had a girl that 
would listen to reason, But what's to be 
done with a stubborn /ittie vixen like that, 
who won't bear of anything senaibie?’ 

Cuthbert never knew what prompted 
bim. He was only aware that a pair of 
beautiful eyes, wide open and pathetic, 
were turned upon him with tears on their 
lashes. 

“] believe I could overcome your ner- 
vyousness, Mise Oumnor,’’ be replied, 

*] spall be deeply indebted to you by 
Jove, if you do!"’ cried the Squire. “But 
no such luck; she’ll be as obstinate asa 
mule!’ 

The girl drooped her lids, troubled a Lit- 
tle, and the soft rare color suffused ber 
cheeka, 

“i'll try to-morrow, papa,’’ she mur- 
mured, 

“Wiese that? You'll try to morrow? 
Oome—that’s sensible; that’s a good obild!’’ 
cried the father, ‘“Oume here, lvy, and sit 
on my knoe; it’s worth coming home to 
hear that. you’re getting back your pluck 
again! I knew it couldn't last—asuot a fear. 
lees little horsewoman as you always 
were!’’ 

“Bat you mustn’t be angry,” said {vy to 
Outhbert, with appealing vyes, “if I turn 
coward atthe very last moment! I dare 
may Ieball! And you won't scold me, will 
your”’ 

“If lam aliowed the privilege of trying 
to help you, I will promise faithfully, not 
to scold,” he replied. “I don’t want to 
frighten you—I want to reassure you.’’ 

She looked at him again,almost wistfully, 
as iffor belp or enoouragement; and, little 
ashe liked her, he sould not help retarn- 
ing the look with a friendly and encourag- 
ing smile, He face broke into fresh beauty, 
he was almost astoulshed at its loveliness 
as she amiled back at him, 

“I will try,” she said simply. 

“To-morrow morning, if it’s fine enough!” 
cried Mr, Oumnor gelly. “Roy oan out 
his fourth declension for once in a way,and 
go with you.”’ 
° . ‘ * ° e i 

Roy and his tutor stood In the great hai! 
waiting, and the child had called many 
times for ‘Sis’’ when the graceful girl, in 
her c.os6 filting dark-blue habit, was seen 
descending the stairs at last. 

Cuthbert looked curiously at Ivy as he 
saw her again in her riding-dress, and 
thought how marvellcus was the difference 
a pair of eyes could make in a giri’s beauty. 
Miss Cumnor with ber eyes open was a 
different being from Mies Camnor with her 
eyes closed. 

She came down stairs slowly, lookly pale 


and nervous, The young man felt a great 
pity tor her; he went towards the foot of 
the stairs to .neet her, and said— 

“] thought you had cried off!” 

“] did very nearly; | have been sitting 
in my room ready dressed but afraid to 
eome down.”’ 

“What brought you down at last?’ he 
asked with a emile. 

That he should smile ad that ne should 
qinestion her with some show of interest 
astonished Ivy. 

“Pride brought me down, I think,’ she 
answered, ‘‘For very shame I could not 
refuse; I felt such a wretched cowara!”’ 

“This morning isto witness as transfor- 
mation scene,”’ he said, “You go out a 
trembling maiden, you will return a con- 
quering heroine. Miss Oumnor will be 
herself again before she sleeps to-nigut.’’ 

He opened the door and they stepped 
outside. A quietold horseon which Ivy 
bad learned to ride stood awaiting them, 
with Roy’s little chestnut pony, 

She turnea to Outhbert with inquiring 
eyes, 

“Where {s your mount?” she sald. 

“IT am not going to ride; 1 am to have the 
privilege of bolding your bridie-rein.” 

“Bat we shall not get far at tiat rate,’”’ 
she said, hsif puzsied. 

“] don’t know what you cali far,’’ he an- 
awered. “I thought twenty miles or so 
would do for your first attempt,"’ 

“Ob, yeal”’ 

‘‘Well, 1am good for twenty miles,” he 
answered piacidiy; “and I am not going to 
allow you to go very fast.”’ 

“You will be tired to death!’’ she pro- 
teated. 

“Nothing tires him! You don’t know 
him as 1 do,” said Koy, proud of bis tutor, 

“When I’m tired, I’llory for mercy Miss 
Cumnor,”’ retarned Cutbvert. “Now may 
I assist my pupil to mount?” 

The next moment she was in the saddle, 
It seemed as if he hardly touched ber, but 
he could feel ber trembie nervously, and 
ber band clung to bisas if sabe dreamed 
being left to berseif, 

He wok the leading-rein, which he bad 
ordered the groom Wo adjust, and they pro- 
ceeded quietly down the drive at # foot- 


‘Pat your band on my sboulder,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and, if you are frightened, I will 
check him at onoe,”’ 

As they reached the other aide of the 
drive gates, Roy shouted with Joy. 

“Hurrah! Whata joliy day!’ he cried, 
“Tam going along the const road, Sis; it is 
such a fine road for a gallop!” 

“Where you like,” she answered; and 
Roy started off at a brisk trot, 

Tuois roused the spirits of Lil, Ivy’s 
sedate old steed; she tossed her head and 
gave a start forward to follow her compan. 
fon, Oathbert felt a nervous band clutch 
ing his shoulder, and checked Lil ino- 
stantly. 

“All right,”, he said; “1’ll keep her 
quiet,”’ 

Ivy was almost crying. 

“Ob,” she murmured, “what must you 
think of me? 1 feel ready todie of shame!’’ 

“] think it is most natural,”’ he answered, 
‘after such a terrible accident as yours,’’ 

“1¢ was terribie! One does not think of 
such things till one is brought face to face 
with them. AsI swept down the bill and 
saw that pit yawning atthe bottom, and 
knew that I could not check my horse, 
you cannot imagine what I felt! I re. 
membered everytuing I had done wrong 
ever since I was quite a little thing; and 
then everything was so horribly piain and 
distinct around me! I had hoped that 
fright would confuse my senses, but it 
seemed to sharpen them. I saw almost 
every blade of grass, andthe biisof hard 
snow here and there on the ledges of the 
greatditch, I saw thesky, and one big 
black bird wheeling in the air, and I felt 
that 1 should never see the sky or birds 
any woreg and then | saw the rider in front 
of me clear the guily, and it gave me hope; 
amd in a Moment we were hovering in the 
air, ywy borseand 1, and 1 remembered 
quite well feeling a drop of rain fail upon 
oheek aa we rolied down, down; and my 
life seemed shaken out of me!’’ 

**Don’t!” said Catbert hoarsely. 

‘Don’t what?” she asked, 

“Don't talk iike that; it--it is so pitiful! 
1 wonder what that man felt like when he 
saw you fail?’’ 

‘tHe was very gooi to me,” 

“Well he might have been!’’ 

* But it was no fault of his. You seem 
to blame him!” she sald wonderingly. 

‘I do blame him! He had no right to 
ride a horse he could not controi.”’ 

“Oh, but when I called to him it was too 
late! To check the horse then would have 
meant certain death!” 





‘*You are very generous, Miss Camnor!’’ 





“No; but I try to be jast.” 

The simple anewer seemed to sting Outh- 
bert, Was be just—he who was trying to 
wreck bin vengeance upons gir! so inno- 
cent, 80 fair this? Hefelt as if he could 
have knelt in the dust at her feet and asked 
her to forgive bim, He glanced almost 
imploringly at the sweet face sbove bim. 

“Then you feel no resentment against 
that man?’’ he asked 

“Rosentment? He saved my lifel’’ she 
replied, ina wondering tone “The doc- 
tors said I should have died but for his 
care, I have often thought! should like 
to meet him again.”’ 

«Perhaps yoo will one day,” he said ina 
low tone. “Do you think you should 
know bim?” 

“No, I am afraid I should not; I had ocly 
a glimpse of his face as he turned to me 
and said, ‘Too late!’ He wasdark and 
pale, like you.” 

“What should you say to him if you met 
bim?” asked Cath berth, 

“] should thank him for saving me. I 
did not want to die; 1 waa tvery happy.” 

Cuthbert wondered if he really could be 
the fiend who had deliberately desired this 
giri’s death. He could scarcely refrain 
from raising his eyes to the pure proud 
little face and confessing all to her, 

‘*] cannot see what he did to be thanked,” 
he returned, ‘He would have been a per. 
fect cad to ride off and leave you to die in 
ditch, Anybody would bave done the 
same,’’ 

“Would you?”’ asked Ivy mischievously. 

He looked at ber with an expression in 
bis eyes which startled her, 

“Yes, Miss Oumnor; bad as I am, I 
should bave acted ashe did,” he answered, 

Roy came galloping back to them. 

‘Ob, do come on a little faster, you two!’’ 
becried. “It is such a splendid day fora 
ride!’’ 

They were out on the coast road now. 
The sea was uparkling in the sunlight; the 
air bad brought the color to Ivy’s face, 

‘Will you try a little pace?’ asked Cath- 
bert. 

“Oh, yes!’ she cried joyously; and Lil 
broke into a trot, Cuthbert easily keeping 
pace with er and only lightly holding the 
end of the leading. rein. 

Very soon lvy was willing that he should 
let go of the horse altogether, and that she 
should take a little exoursion on her own 
acoount and come back to him. . 

He stood motionless by the wayside as 
she came back towards bim siong the broad 
white road. Her face was bright with the 
joy of recovered confidence, She was sit- 
ting on ber horse firmly and erect, her lips 
parted in a happy smile. 

A strange feeling seemed to weil up aud. 
denly in lredeil’s breast—a feeling which 
be could not explain, and which he had 
never felt before. As he looked on his 
enemy’s daughter, it seemed to him as if 
she were unlike any woman he had ever 
seen or known; she wasthe central object 
of hie life at that moment, 

“Ob, 1 am @o gratefal to you!” she cried, 
and she drew bridie at hisside. ‘I shall 
be grateful to you all my life! I feel quite 
different from what 1 did this morning.” 

“Did 1 not tell you so?” he returned. 

“Yes, indeed! I think you are a magi- 
oian!’’ 

He did not reply, but stook gazing at ner 
as ifdesed. He was looking very hand- 
some himeelf, for his exercise had given 
him unusual color, 

“Did I say anything wrong?” asked Ivy, 
feeling rather confused, 

“No, ladeed!” he answered, rousing him- 
self from his reverie and approaching her 
horse. ‘You do not need leading-strings 
any longer,’”’ be said jestingly, as he un- 
bucwxled the leading-rein. ‘‘Already you 
pase from my control,” 

It would bave been truer had he said, 
“already you begin to come under my con. 
trol;’’ but neither of them knew that then. 





CHAPTER XXI, 


UTHBERT IREDELL aat alone by 
( the fire in the schoolroom. The lamp 
was lighted, und there was « tabie 
covered with books at his elbow; but he 
was uding nothing but smoke and stare 
into the fire. 

It was after dinner, and, since the return 
of Mr. Cumnor to Usarolsids, the tutor nad 
been only tou glad to keep up his custom 
of never joining the family circle in the 
evening. 

Every moment spent in his company in- 
tensified bis dislike of this man, and it was 
very apparant that the dislike was mutuai, 
Tne Squire was never at ease when his 
son’s tutor was in the room; he was nervous 
apd excitable. The very tact of Iredeli’s 
presence in the house seemed to have made 


| him more irritable and uncertain in tem per 


toan ever, 





Cuthbert was perfectly aware of this dis. 
like and its cause; it gave bim bitter satis. 
faction to mark how the Squire would 
writhe under his gese if he looked at him 
at all intently. 

There was no doubt that Gervase was 
ashamed to own his secret dislike, as o 
course he could assign no reason for it; but 
Cathbert was aiso care tbat on the least 
shadow of an excuse he would receives 
prompt dismissal. 

He saw itin the Squire’s eyes when he 
would sometimes say something eo inten. 
tionally insulting asto suggest the idea 
that it was said for the purpose of making 
the tutor forget bimeelf. 

Cuthbert was quite cool-headed enough 
to disregard all such attempts asthis, He 
was in the Squire’s house, and meant to 
stay there as long asit sulted his purpose 
to do so, 

His power of self control was great, and 
this gave biman advantage Over bis ill- 
tempered and ili-bred adversary. There 
was only one thing which made bis temper 
rive, and thet was to bear, as he often did, 
Gervase abuse bis daughter, 

The Grantley Cumnors were accustomed 
to this; besidec, they knew that Gervase 
could be twice as violent when the Major, 
who always exercised a certain control 
over him, was not by. 

They could not feel anything like the in. 
dignation which took possession of the 
young man when be heard tais so-called 
gentioman abusing the girl at the ainner- 
table, apparantly for no reason but the nec- 
essity of venting his temper on somebody, 

Sach a scene had occurred that very 
evening, and it was was of this that Cuth- 
pert was thinking as he sat by the fire. He 
was recalling the pose of the proud little 
bead, the ficm compression of the lips, the 
paiued look in Ivy's great eyes as she bore 
the bruntof the storm, 

As Cuthbert clenched his hands and set 
bis teeth, it dawned upoa him that he was 
begining to hate Gervas3 Cumnor worse 
than ever because his cruelty to Ivy, His 
toirat for revenge was becoming uncontrol- 
lable, He experienced tnat mad detire to 
stand forth as champion which enters the 
breast of every noble man when he sees a 
woman oppressed. He felt now that bis 
One regret in causing the downfall of his 
enemy would be that his enemy's daughter 
must share that downfall. If here, in the 
midst of weaith, Ivy bad to endure untold 
misery from her fatber’s violence, what 
would her life be if passed in poverty with 
bim? Cuthbert wished that before striking 
the blow be could see ber married to some 
one worthy of her, 

But Raunsieigh? How oould he stand 
by and see ber marry sucha man? And 
how short a time since had the idea of so 
bumbling ber been very plessant to him! 
In bis solitude he blushed at the thought 
of how great a difference a month had 
made, 

Ivy asually joined him and Roy won in 
their morning ride, Mr. Oumuor having 
expressed a desire, when he saw the tutor’s 
fine norsemansbip, tbat he would under- 
take Roy’s education in that line, Only 
that morning Cuthbert had had the pleas- 
ure of seeing Ivy take her first leap since 
her accident. 

He bad hastily put his own horse to the 
game fence, joined her, and laid a hand 
upon her bridle, looking at ber with de 
ligbtand pride, He noticed that she was 
trembling a little, 

“Fine,” he exclaimed. ‘Ail your pres- 
ence of mind is coming back to you, You 
were not afraid, were you?’’ 

“Ob, nol” she answered serenely. “I 
know I could do it if you said so!’’ 

Cuthbert Iredell, the betrothed of Olive 
Pierrepoint, was musing over this incident 
to an extent whick might perhaps have 
aroused the annoyance of that young lady, 
when one ofthe servants entered witha 
letter for him, 

He took it mecbanically, and let it lie on 
his knee whilehe pureued his train of 
thought a few minutes lounger. It was the 
week afier Easter, and the next day was 
that on which the Major and Mrs, Camnor 
and Ivy wasto depart to spend a week at 
Dallithwayte for the famous tableaux 
vivants, 

It was astonishing what a dreary pros- 
pecta week without Ivy in the house 
seemed to suggest; and over and above that 
wasthe dreadiul idea of sitting down to 
dinner tete-a-tete with the Squire, who had 
steadfastly declined to go and stay in Lord 
Raunsleigh'’s house, though be intended to 
be atthe performance and the ball which 
was to follow it. 

With a sigh, Cuthbert at last broke the 
seal of bie letter, which wae from Miss 
Pierrepoint,enclosing one from his mother. 
As in duty bound,he opened his lady-iove’s 
inissive first. 
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“THs NUNNERY.” 

“Beigh ho, my dear Outhbert, I am get 
ting so unmitigatedly bored in your ab- 
sence! If ever there wass weary, dreary 
spot in this sleepy England, it is Little 
Merodfield, There is but one method of 
enlivening one’s existence here— flirtation; 
and, ae 1 bave cut myself off from that by 
my weakness in engaging myself to you, 
whatam Ito do? Seriously, my friend, if 
you will persistin absenting yourself in 
thie manner, you must not wonder ifl 
amuse myself in your absence. Are you 
not coming back? Are you not tired of 
playing at being a tator? Indeed I thought 
a wee® would have been more than snough 
to make you wesry of your romantic pro- 
ject; and, after ail, what are you there for? 
To find out the murderer of a man who bas 
been dead five-and-twenty years! When 
you were with me, such was the force 
of your own conviction that you quite in- 
spired me with the belief that you were 
undertaking a necessary work; but, now 
that you are not here to convince me, I 
confess that I really cen’t see what you are 
about. I believe the truth of the whole 
matter is that you are In love with the little 
carroty Miss Cumnor—you could not re. 
main at your gruesome post for any other 
cause, And you don’t reflect bow awk. 
ward it is for me to account for such a pro. 
longed absence On your part, The fictions 
I have to invent daily on the subject I am 
charging to you—and I hope they will lie 
heavy on your conscience, As far as I can 
see, all you have done since you went to 
Carolside has been to copy the inscriptions 
on two gravestones and to meet a scoundrel 
whom you very properly knocked down, 
Also you have been restoring confidence to 
anervous young lady. All these are very 
laudable pursuits; but couldn’t you do the 
sane sort of thing elsewhere? It seems a 
little Lard that you sbould sacrifice your 
youth and mine toa romantic idea, Do 
come home and decide that the thing is 
hopeless, a8 indeed you must see itis! J 
think, as a desperate resource, I will make 
you jealous, Sir Charles Mauleverer has 
called here three times this week! Your 
mother says tbat he ought to be ashamed 
of himself, and that the Phelpses would be 
furious if they knew. I expect they would, 
80 1 am going to callon them this afternoon 
and casually mention it. He will havea 
bad time when next he visits his Janet. He 
isalways pestering me to know where you 
are and what you are doing. You must put 
in an appearance, or | shall grow desperate. 
Do bury that odious black book with the 
brass corners, and write some sense to, 

Your very discontented, 

“OxIve.” 


Cuthbert perused this letter gravely,and, 
when be had finished it, he heaved a deep 
sigh. It was by no means the first epistie 
he bad received in the same strain, and he 
could oot concéal from himself the fact that 
bis future wife was thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with him—his hopes and aims were 
nothing to her, 

it was be who must accommodate his life 
to her desires, not she who would help him 
in his efforta, Did she want him to go 
back to Little Marchfield, marry her, and 
settle down to live upon her income? The 
thought was repugnant to him, 

Moreover, of late he had bad glimmer- 
ings of the fact that Olive desired to be 
married chiefly, if not entirely, to spite 
Sir Charles, He hada disagreeable feeling 
of having been madea tool of. Against 
that notion his pride rose in furious revolt, 

Leaning his cheek on hia hand, he pic- 
tured to himself how Ivy would have acted 
inthe circumstances, and imagined how 
the tears would have welled up in the vio- 
let eyes at the story of his wrongs. 

‘SA hoart at leisure from itself,’ ”’ 

he muttered. “That is what Olive Pierre- 
point, with all her beauty and ali her 
Charm, has not to offer me, Why should 
I expect itof any woman? But am I pre- 
pared to give up all my pians and become 
Ulive’s slave? I donotthink so, Is it my 
duty? She is my betrothed wife. No, I 
cannot believe itis my duty. When I en- 
Baced myself to her, it was under an ex- 
press condition. If she now resents that 
condition, can 1 help it? i warned her that 
she could not be my first thought until I 
had unravelled the mystery of my father’s 
fate. I must write again and tell her so. 
Meanwhile what she says is true—I am 
trifling with my time. I must hasten the 
accomplishment of my ends. Now to see 
what my motter says.” 

He opened the pink scented envelope 
and eagerly scanned its contents. 


—_— 


‘MY Own DEAR Bor:—I have really t 
rMation to give you wi ich you have 
‘ already had on the sut 


father, He was very reticent; had he 


ect of your 





trusted me asa man should trust his wife, 
tbings would never have ended in such a 
terrible tragedy. I know that Mary Ire- 
dell, who was buried in the churchyasd, 
was bis mother, for he often placed fresh 
flowers upon ber grave, He told me once 
that she was a deepiy-wronged woman,and 
that she died ofa broken heart. i don’t 
think it ever occurred to me to ask any 
more questions; and I cannot see what she 
can have to do with your present inquiry. 
I have been thinking it over and (talking it 
over with Olive, my dear Oathbert, and 
we are both agreed that you had better 
kiveitup, You really have, as Olive says, 
quite a maniaon the subject; and it is all 
of no use, Besides, 1 doubt if you could 
prove your own identity, for Gorvase Cum- 
mor thinks you are dead. { may as well 
teil you frankly, now that ali is so long 
past and gone,that I fully expected he 
would marry me—of course after a proper 
interval bad elapsed—and | thought he had 
treated ne very badiy, and I felt very re- 
sentful. After allowing me to go away 
alone, and offering to provide Yor you. [ 
was in sucha range that I would have 
sooner died than accept a penny then; so | 
wrote and told him you were dead—you 
had been almost dead with whooping- 
cough, #0 it war very nearly trae. I hope 
this will make you realize what a wild- 
goose chase you are on, and induce you to 
come back to poor Olive, who is restless 
and unhappy without you, A word of 
warning—it’s not quite safe to leave sucb a 
very attractive young woman ao long to her 
own devices, Take care you are not sup. 
planted. Hoping very much tbat you will 
act on these suggestions, 
‘Always, my darling Boy, your 
devoted Mother, 
‘(JRAOB IREDELL.” 


Outhbert’s lip curled in bitter soorn as be 
cruahed this characteristic epistle in bis 
strong fingers, 

“There is nothing in all this world so 
hopelessly baffling as an utterly frivolous 
weman,” he muttered. “I had been 
‘almost dead with whooping congh,’ so ber 
lie was ‘very nearly true,’ Very nearly 
true! Ye gods, it is incomprehensible that 
a beautiful woman like my mother sbould 
have have a contemptible mind! Well, 
good-bye to heip from that quarter! I must 
help myself. Asto my being persuaded 
by that letter to give up my life's object, 
even my mother might know me well 
enough to be sure that it would only ren- 
der me more determined.” 

Turning to tbe smal! table near him, he 
seized a pon and wrote to Olive, 


“Atthe risk of making you believe that 
my love for you is weak, I write to tell you 
tbat I cannot abandon my present career; 
bat you can never think 80 basely of me as 
that. You will remember the terms of our 
engagement; I warned you that I wasa 
man with s serious objectin life, I think 
I told you also that I am nota man to stop 
half-way in the compietion of my purpose, 
My mother bints that my staying away is 
dangerous, as you may be ledto aimuse 
yourself with others. 

“] need hardly tell you that my mind 
can entertain no such insult to yourself, I 
trust you perfectly as the least reiurn | can 
make forthe generous love you acvord to 
one who has done nothing to deserve so 
high a privilege, Perhaps you are only 
trying me. Yon would hardly be able to 
expect constancy in love from one who was 
inconstant in war! It is for you therefore 
to decide between liberty to choose afresh 
from the crowd of your vassals and an en- 
gagement toa man without prospects and 
with a dishonored namé—a man who cane 
not offer you even himself until he has 
cleared his father’s name,” 

Yours sadiy and in doubt, 
“QUTHBERT W. IREDELL.”’ 





OHAPTER XXIi. 
N A LARGE cheerfo! sitting-room with 
l three long windows facing svath,among 
a pile of gorgeous draperies, tinse: 
armor, artificial flowers, and silver span- 
gies, sat Ivy Oumnor. 

it was a wet day, and the rain was dash- 
ing against the window-panes; but tne 
weather was not heeded in the least by the 
house-party at Dallithwayte, all of whom 
were absorbed in the mysteries of tableaux 
vivapts. 

On ths floor at Ivy’s feet knelt Seton 
Lovell, the celebrated Academician—a man 
of about five-and-forty, with dark handsome 
face, hooked nose,and pointed black beard. 
Lord Raunsieigh, with folded arms, leaned 





over the back of Ivy’s sofa, and abouia 
dozen young men and giris were grouped 
about the room, Mrs. Seton Love ard 
Agnés Camnor being seated near the fire | 
with their knitting 

“It would be a splendid and novel idea 


Mr, Seton Lovell was saying; ‘‘but there 
ie no one here with a physique that would 
do for Adaw Bede,"’ 

“Adam Bede! Are you planning a tab- 
leau from Adam Bede?” asked Agnes, 

“You, We want to bave Dinah preaching 
from the cart—Miss Cumnor will make an 
exquisite Dinab—and of course we must 
have Adam Bede in the foreground,” 

‘Is this not taking a silgbt liberty with 
the tale?’ questioned Agnes, ‘Surely it 
was Seth, not Adam, who went to hear the 
preaching?”’ 

“An artistic licence,’ said the Academ!- 
clan. “Adam was the hero; we must have 
him, if we can find any one capable of re- 
presenting him,”’ 

“I know who would makean exellent 
Adam Bede,” suggested Lord Raunsileigh. 

“Who is that?’ asked Ivy, turning up 
her face to him, 

“Roy’s tutor,” 

“Mr, Walrond? So he would; | am afraid 
he wili not do it though,”’ sne said. 

“Why are you afraid he won't do i.?’’ 

“He is 80 very reserved; he hardly ever 
takes part in anything. I scarcely saw 
him, except at meals, till l took to riding 
with bim and Roy.”’ 

“There is nothing like asking,” remarked 
his lordsbip. 

“He might do it for you, as you are such 
an oid friend,’’ suggested Ivy. 

‘*] shall try atall events,” replied his 
lordship. 

Raunsleigh was acting on the plan of be- 
ing markedly civil to lredeli, and it ooour- 
red to him that it would greatly flatter the 
tutor to be pressed intothe service of the 
company. He left his station at the back 
of Ilvy’s sofa and walked to the window. 

“It is going to ciear up,’’ he said. ‘“Sup- 
pose we drive over to Usrvleide this after- 
noon and surprise him? He could not re- 
fune if you asked bim,’’ 

“Take me with you,” pleaded Mr. Seton 
Lovell. “I should like to Judge myself of 
bis fitness for the part,”’ 

“Very good,’’ agreed bis lordship, de- 
lighted, ‘1 will order the trap for hal!-past 
two,” 

“Better say two—then we shall catch him 
before he takes his walk with RKoy,’’ said 
Ivy. 

She had been separated from Mr. Wal- 
rond only twodays, yet already her heart 
was beating wildly at the thought of seeing 
him again. The knowedge of her weak- 
ness made her ready to burst into tears, 

Never in ber life had sbe felt so bumilia- 
ted: never before had she experienced the 
slightest difficulty in controlling her feel- 
fogs. 

Already she had dismissed three suitors 
for her band with perfect seif-pomsession 
and merely a passing regret for their dis- 
appointment; and now here was this man 
who had, so far from making love to her, 
barely offered ber customary civility—a 
man who polatedly avoided her society, 
who would pass her in hall or corridor with 
a grave bow, who never wasted even aten- 
der look upon her—this man had power to 
bring the lovely color to her pale cheeks, 
to chase away all her calm and self. posses- 
sion. 

W hat he told her to do, that would sbe 
do, as if ber life depended on it; if a dozen 
people spoke in the room she listened only 
to bim; when the door opened to admit 
him, her beart beat faster, when it closed 
behind bim, it was as if the sun had become 
obscured by clouds, 

What was she to do? she asked herself as 
she went to berown room, after a basty 
luncheon, to prepare for ber drive, 

Her bed-room and dressing-room were 
bowers of luxury; no lady in the house was 
such a favored guest or had #0 mach atten. 
tion bestowed upon her as Miss Cumnor. 
The exquisite odor of Neapolitan violets 
delighted ber as ehe entered, A basketful 
of fresh blossoms was placed daily upon 
ber table. 

Sitting down by the fire, she leaned her 
ecbin on her band aod indulged in a few 
rmo'nutes’ reverie, 

It was impossible to understand Lord 
Raunsicigh’a intentions; he was far too 
recklessly in love to be able to disguise his 
feelings, Any day, any minute might 
bring the declaration. 

W bat did she mean to say to him? She 
knew by the delighted acquiescence of ber 
father, of Grantley and Agnes, how excel- 
lent a match they thought it likely to be. 
She knew that the Dallithwayte estates ad- 
joined Carolside and that bis lordship was 
the “oatch’’ of the county; but It was pomible 
for Edmund, Lord Raunsleigh, to coms 





she fully intended that her answer should 
be “No’’? She did not absolutely disiixe 
bim—bad he not wished to marry her, she 
might have liked bim very well; but be- 
tween him and ber there rose constantly 
the thought of Walrond; and, with a painful 
sense of humiliation, Ivy realised that no 
other man could ever be to her whet this 
tutor was, although he would never aek for 
her love. It was hopelese—so hopeless as 
tobe absurd! She marry her brother's 
tutor? Even if it were possible thas he 
could ever love her, he would never dare 
to mention his love, 

‘*Is there then naught for me, 

But asorrow that grows and grows?” 
she asked herself piteousiy, Yes—there 
was one means of escape. Marry Lord 
Raunsleigh! He was rioh—hbe adored her 
—he would take ber away from this man 
whose very presence was a dangerous de- 
light to her. Sbe ovuld never marry Wal- 
rond; abe could never love any man but 
hii; she would marry her lover and forget 
the man she loved. 

In the impulse of the moment I vy fasten- 
ed some of the Neapolitan violets in the 
button-hole of her driving-ovuat and went 
down stairs. Lord Raunsleigh, waiting for 
her in the ball, fixed his eyes longingly 
upon the graceful girl asshe ad vanced siow- 
ly towards him. She wore a dark-brown 
cloth coat reaching to ber feet, a felt hat to 
match, with shaded brown pliames, and a 
long boa of feathery brown fur. He thought 
of the time when she would be mistress 
there, when any day he might see her so 
descending the stairs of her home, There 
was no thought in bis heart for Bessie Lee, 
the girl who had loved bim and endured 
poverty and contempt for bis sake. 

His past was done with; be looked only 
to the enticing future. As Ivy drew nearer 
he noticed the violets she wore, and they 
seemed to give the finishing touch to his 
bappiness, 

“Oh,” he began, ‘if you only knew——” 
Bat at that moment Seton Lovell crossed 
the hall, and bia lordsbip concluded some- 
what lamely, '‘How becoming those violets 
are!” 

“Are they? J] can easily ascertain the 
effect by looking in the giass,’’ she said 
lightly, and crossed the ball to a mirror, 

‘je she not exquisite?’ he asked of the 
artist in a low tone, 

‘*You; 1 admire her extremely. Such a 
very uncommon style! I should like to 
paint her.”’ 

‘You aball,’”’ began Raunsleigh impetu- 
ously; then, checking himsaeif, with a con- 
fused laugh—‘'that is, if all goes well—you 
shall paint her full-length this very sum- 
mer,’’ 

“] am eure, then, 1 wish you success with 
all my heart!’ returned his friend, laugb- 
ing. 

That afternoon Outhbert Iredell was 
walking alone along the coast road in the 
direction of Salome Thurkill’s cottage, 

Roy was out with bia father; and an inc!- 
dent which had occurred that morning bad 
suggested to the tutor a way of empioying 
the afternoon, At breakfast Roy hed an- 
nounced — 

‘] went to see Salome yesterday, papa; 
and what do you think she told me?” 

“Home nonsense, 1’ll be bound,” re 
sponded Mr. Cumnor, 

“She told me thata lot of people had 
heard a church bell ringing under the nea, 
and that that waa a bad omen for the Oum- 
nors, I asked Mr. Walrond what an omen 
was, and he says it’s a sortof warning. 
ander the sea, papa?’’ 

The Squire’s brow had suddenly dark- 
ened. 

“That confounded old hag again!’ he ex- 
claimed furiously. “Always at it, one way 
or another! If there in an intolerable nul- 
sance on the face of this earth, it is an old 
servant! How dare Salome fill your head 
with such notions?’”’ 

“Mr, Walrond heard the bell,’’ persisted 
Roy—‘‘he and cousin Grantley heard it— 
and Mr. Walrond says that it’s nonsense 
aboutan omen; he saya the waves move 
the bell when the wind biows them against 
it. ” 

The Squire turned a strangely relieved 
face to Uuth bert. 

“Not at all,” returned the tutor calmly, 
““] think the bell-ringing is very easily ac 
counted for, If I were you, I would qulet 
the rustic tongues by fishing the bell up 
out of the water, and #0 inaking it imponsal- 
ble for it to ring.”’ 








and go without bringing one quickened 
tbrob to ber puises, He was nothing to 
ner 
W as it bonest, Ivy asked herself 1 ter 
bie perplexity * iis lavish atten 


i tions, to co:ne and stay in his house, when 


“Ob,” said the Squire tn a hesitating 
way,” I don’tthinkJt s worth all thattrouble 
and expense! The wretoned thing sounds 
only about onoe in forty yoars,’’ 
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Orakes &.. . come up!’’ 1 spouted, and the 
samt Lolng 1 beard wes es second grumbie: 

4) 8 more Bor my place is worth 
v 


4 


Never ic = Se can | recall any excite 
meni ..£¢ thei of toast moment: the presen 
Gipeni grew g@ironger every instant The 
eiprem @ coming l even fancied that | | 





a, 
beard the distent rumbie, snd stopped tp 
imen, Dut cou.d bear nothing bu ine wind 
Whistling in toe telegrepe wires “The 
express is coming,’’ seemed to din in my 
ears as | Mumbied through the deep enow, 
*lLeould ewear! beard it then,” 

a yee! ot | wm pped again av" Seite 

I velieve 1 co, and ye it musi te im agi- 
ceiicn. I susined My yes through the 
mist and snow. ‘Surely those are the 
lighta,’ I thougbt, ‘of s coming train. Yee, 
wey are, inpey are!’ 1] almost shrieked as | 
tped on, ar then 1 thougot it was only, 
wic cight-mareieh dream. 

it must be ibei cperry brandy,] thought, 
working ons fevered brain, bot no! my 
eepees are clear, | bear Cistinoctly the rom. 
pling sound, 1 seem Ww fee! ibe Vibretion, | 
see guise clearly 086 eDormous eyes 
growing -arger and larger! 

My brain began to swim, as! found my. 
we.! tmat in te epow; If couid go po further, 
and oou.c scarcely movean inch. It was 
‘pow or never! A steady nerve and Bieacy 
pend was wwe ofject of s momentary bat 
tervent preyer, and then oné—two—thbree,’ 
anc 8 peues. 

No. 8 aid not look quite straight and] 
gave i @ tooch Wiin toe point ! my um. 
breilsa, when down with a roar crashed the 
dr fu. .0OKing monster, abdwering me 
wWic mes and fakes as it foundered 
through toe epow. ‘Bang! bang! bang!’ | 
counted ibe reporta. ‘Toank God! !t’s al! 
rgot, 1] trom,’ enc a#1] spoke I liom my 
balance and rolled down the embank. 
ment 

l mom bave been afew seconds in that 
eekward predicament, for wnen 1 looked 
round no trans cou.d be seen of the train or 
1 cigtts; and yet I fanc.ed I beard the 
Listing Of tLe steam as ibe eng nes were 
reversed, and then ibe squeak and the 
grating of the brakee pressed down; and 
euré.y toat waee dol. craan which | beard 
10 toe Cistant fog. 

Toe snow in my mouth and down my 
necK soon brought me & my senses; and, 
wo my deight, 1 found the nervous Gt had 
passed away, aod 1 couid remember all a 
C.@ar. 5 @8 possid 6, 

I marced cf in pursuit, and soon reacted 
tce epot where tbe trains were sanding. 
Toere ibey siocd, actually touching each 
viel, €Lgineé touching guard's van, bi ffer 
presecc against buffer. 

No misenief bad evidently been done, 
anc bear toe engine of tbe express a warm 
Ciscussicn was golngon between tne en- 
gine driver, the stoker, and the guards 

I seemed t© pass unseen, as] bad Jol- 
lowed a path be.ow the embankment in- 
seed of regaining the permanent way, and 
as 1 passeco below )] beard the guard ¢x- 
ciaim in an excited tone, ‘I tell you | pat 
outno signals, it's God’s mercy we are 
saved and nothing eise!’ And as be spoke 
toe engine driver of our train signaied for 
a start. 

A iong sbrill whisile ebowed tbat the 
guard bad not forgotten his promise, and 
a.80 tral be hed not seen me pass below. 

I was soon in wy carriage, and feeiing 
tne grinding of ibe brake, | cailed out 
‘It’s o.l rigbt, guard, take off tbe brage,’ 
put all 1 could bearin reply was, ‘li's 
God's mercy we are sa’e!’ 

The poor feilow seemed utterly dased, 
anc, looking out of the window, 1 conid 
®ceé him near tne door of bis van eppar- 
ent.y taking to nimeelf or saying bis 
prayera 

FPartber on, 1 saw the guard of the ex- 
press carefuily searching tbe .ine, probedly 
iOOKing for fragments of the exploded fog 
sgna.gand then for ihe first time it fssbed 
ecroes my mind thbatmy umobréus was 
gone, 

{ remembered that ] was csing it to poke 
one of the signals on the line as ibe traiD 
dashed up; if my pmbrella was found, toils 
would give tbe man ac.ue. 

And then began tne old misery aga'n. 
The snow bad gone dowo my neck and up 
my sleeves,up wy trouser-iegs and throvgD 
every aperture, possible or impossible; my 
feet were numb with cold, I was wet 
through and tbronugh, and, to make watters 
worse, it was pitch cark. Using my vestas 
as eparingly as i sould, I found in my 0 
a change of clothing and slowly began 0 
change my dripping clothes for otpers 
warm anc dry; and then, with anotver nlp 
at the cherry brandy, I tried to compose 
myseif under my rug. Bat no! my 
thoughts would give me no pesce. 

W bat could the guard mean py saying ‘it 
was more than bis place was worth?” Woy 
oad he apparently persisted in mystifying 
tbe gua:rd and engine driver of the ez 
prese? And then I seemed to hear over 


| the rumble of the train, ‘It's God's mercy 
| we're savod—it's tod’"s nercy were 
ea Ved. 
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soothe my nerve, 1 thought; but no! the 
light in the bow! reminded me of those 
horrid red lights getting larger and larger, 
and the nightmare seemed to grow more 
and more unpleasant. 

Oar train again came to a standstill, and 
] looked out again; there wasthat wretched 
old trainin front. I looked behind, but 
could see no more of the express, and as [ 
listened I seemed to hear the words borne 
onthe wind, ‘It’s more than my place is 
worth, but it’# God’s mercy we are safe,’ 
We soon moved off again, but travell«d 
slowly on, and then I beard a shrill whis... 
behind, 

Yes, there she was looking as grim as be- 
fore, with two great staring lamps lighting 
up the darkness and casting their rays on 
the steam and mist in front, 

But now the dear old friend (my pipe) 
had shown its sootbing power, and those 
lights conveyed no longer any horror to 
my mind. 

We're safe enough now, I muttered; 
‘they know we’re here, and we know 
they’re there,’ and in a few minutes more 
the welcome lights of Doncaster appeared. 

Rolling up my rugs, 1 prepared to leave 
the train, when an idea flashed across my 
mind that there might be an inquiry about 
the fog signals; and then came back the 
plaintive sound, ‘It’s more than my place 
is worth,’ 

Slipping out, therefore, on the wrong 
side of the train, I walked hurriedly along 
the line till I left the station lights behind, 
aud, returning on a different platform, in- 
quired for the Hull train. 

“Just starting, sir, look sharp,’’ said the 
porter, ‘there she ison t’other side of the 
platform,’ 

A small tip to the porter with an intima- 
tion that my portmanteau was labelled 
‘Goole,’ sent him flying through the crowd, 
while I took my seat, and on the very next 
line 1 saw the express slowly drawing up, 

In another minute there was evidently 
much excitement on the platform. A sta- 
tion inspector was trying to listen to one at 
a time, but above the sound of many voices 
I heard incessantly, 1 didn’t do it, I swear 
I didn’t, but it’s God’s mercy we are safe! 
Presently the babel veased, and I heard tne 
guard’s voice again: ‘if you don’t believe 
me, sir, thsre’sa gentleman here as will 
swear [ never left the train.”’ 

Hastening to my quondam compartment 
they found the bird had flown,and the only 
corroboration the poor man had was the 
empty basket which I had forgoven and 
balf a bottle of sherry. 

{ heard no more, for my train rolled out 
of the stetion and another two hours found 
meat my destination, which I reached at 
one o’clock in the morning. 

A short paragraph in the paper told me 
two days later thatthe matter had been a 
source of wonder to the officials, The 
guard was at tne time supposed to be 
drunk, but ashe contined next day to re- 
peat ‘It’s God’s mercy we're saved,’ it was 
feared that his mind must have been af- 
fected by the shook. 

An umbrella bro/cen to pieces had been 
found lying across tie line, but no trace of 
the owner could be gleaned. 

The evidence, however, of the driver, the 
stoker, and the front guard, showed con- 
clusively that a frijutfal disaster had been 
averted and many lives saved by the intel- 
ligent use of Fog Signals, 

— —s - =a 


PROFESSIONAL FEES. 








\NTERTAINMENTS and others whose 
services are engaged for private par- 
ties are frequently amused at the 

mannerin which their host or hostess 
hands to them their honorarium, 

“Sometimes,’”’ says a well-known society 
favorite, ‘toe hostess will thank me pro- 
fusely, and, in shaking hands, squeése the 
little envelope into my palo. Some ladies 
will say, loudly, ‘Good-bye, and thank 
yoa so much,’ Then, softly, ‘I will write 
you to-morrow.’ Some ladies will whisper, 
mystericusly, ‘You will hear from my bhus- 
band t:-morrow!’ This, at first, sounds 
rather awful; but the husband’s commauni- 
cation is pleasant and most weloorne.”’ 

Other well xnown entertainers tl! stories 
to the same eftect, and one and all express 
surpriae at the amount of secrecy or diff- 
dence that is <lisplayed in paying to them 
their fees, 

The explana! ion is simple, Hosta and hos- 
tesses have bricome so accustom 3d to the 
Stiquette resp: scting the fees of ths learned 
professions thrit they think the members of 
Other profess'ons object to be seen taking 
honorariums, or do not care to let it be gen 
6rally known that they do so. 


+ ¢ | “ 
l'bere is, of course,even now a good deéai 
{superlative affectation about this matter 
f professiona! fees, t! gh much has bee 


swept away during comparatively recent 
years, 

The sort of feeling that once obtained at 
the Bar is evident from a curious survival. 
Bebind a junior barrister’s gown of the 
present day may be seena little wallet, 
somewhat triangular in shape, about eigh: 
or nine inches in length, and divided by a 
slit at the bottom into two compartments, 
one of which is open and the other enclosed, 
and capable of hoiding money or small 
articles, 

This wallet was originally intended for 
the reception of fees; for although members 
of the Bar were always supposed to do their 
work for notning, « client might slip an 
honorarium into the little pocket without 
in the slightest degree ruffling the suacep- 
tibilities, or offending the dignity, of a 
learned counsellor. 

Contrast this surerfine delicacy with the 
conduct of Lord Keeper Guildford at that 
period of his life when ne was pleading at 
the Bar. 

Fees flowed in upon him so fast that he 
bardly knew how to dispose ofthem. “At 
one time,’’ says bis biographer, ‘‘he had a 
fancy, for his health, to wear a sort of 
nightcap. He now routed out three of 
these, which he placed on the table before 
bim, and into these he distributed the coin 
as it was paid him, One had the gold, an- 
other the crowns and half crowns, and an- 
other the smaller money.”’ 

Ouildford seems to havetaken tbe money 
with his own hands; nowadays a barrister 
leaves that matter to his clerk. 

In tae late years, too, it came to be against 
professional etiquette to take silver from a 
client. When Serjeant Davy was callea to 
account at the circuit mess for this offence, 
he replied, ‘‘I took silver because I could 
not get gold, but I took every farthing the 
fellow bad in the world, and I hope you 
don’t call that disgracing the profession!”’ 
Lord Mansfield, so far from having any 
delicacy about taking a fee, was wont to 
assert that a lawyer never does well with- 
out one, 

Feeling this influence upon him, when 
about to attend to some professional busi- 
ness of his own, be took some guineas out 
ofa purse and put them in his waistooat 
pocket, so as to keep up the real professional 
stimulus! 

From a very early age, the fee of thu 
physician, like that of the lawyer, has been 
regarded as a voluntary offering. 

‘‘Madam,” said a medico of the old school 
to a convalescent lady, who had asked bim 
what bis fee was for restoring her to health 
— ‘madam, we physicians charge nothing!” 
“Then,” said the lady, ‘‘1 have to thank 
you, and to wish you good morning.”’ 

With this, she swept from the room, to 
the no little surprise of her medical adviser, 
who was completely taken aback. We 
find, however, that, atan early period in 
England, a doctor expected his paim to be 
crossed with gold if his patient were a man 
of condition; while, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the recognized 
tee was ten snil!ings, and, soon afterwards, 
a jump was made to double that sum, 
witb another shilling, to make up the even 
guinea. 

On this point, the physicians of to-day are 
ratber particular, The late Sir James 
Olark, having been tendered a sovereign 
by a female leader of society, promptly put 
on bis eyeglasses, and began looking about 
the floor, ‘What have you lost, Sir James?’’ 
inquired the titled lady. ‘I was looking 
for the shilling you dropped, your grace,”’ 
replied the angry doctor. The lady 
blushingly produced the shilling from her 
purse, 

“We surgeons do things by guineas,” 
said a hospital surgeon to a visitor who put 
down a sovereign, 

The patient—an irritable old gentleman— 
attempted to argue the question, asserting 
vebemently that ho regarded ‘‘that sull- 
ling” assheer humbug. ’T was ali in vain; 
the surgeon was unmoved, 

Eventually rather than pay the shilling, 
the old gentieman gave the doctor another 
sovereign; and thenceforth, as long as he 
had occasion to consuit him, cheerfully 
put down £2 instead of the usual guinea 

For many years, it was considered the 
‘“gorrect thing’’ to er vlop the guinea or 
two guineas in thin paper, and hand the 
little parcel to the doctor on leaving, 

Lately, however, many physicians prefer 
to bave the money placed on the table in a 
conspicuous position, The reason for this 
change is that, occasionally, the neat piece 
of paper has been found © contain (by 
mistake, of course) two shillings, or even 
two farthings, 

In at least one instance of this sort, the 





accident was pecullarly advantageous t 
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Some ingenious patients do not leave 
even two farthings behind them; they for- 
wet the fee altogethor, An eminent French 
pbysician had several regular visitors of 
thie character; but they were always re- 
minded by the hall porter if they omitted 
to pay before leaving the pressence of the 
great man, 

“{ think you have forgotten to pay M, le 
Docteur,’’ the man would remark, deferen- 
tially. How he knew puzzled them sorely. 
The secret, however, was simple. The 
doctor bad two bells, one of which gave 
forth a dull, hollow sound, and the otber a 
merry little tinkle, Which he touched as 
a signal that nis visitor was to be shown 
out depended asto whether or not he had 
got bis fee, 

A tow yerrs ago, this little device would, 
doubtless, bave been deemed unprofes 
sional, Nowadays, however, prominent 
medical men are not so finical as their pre- 
decessors, 

Sir Andrew Olark, for example, allows a 
notice to appear in his waiting room in- 
forming patients of the amount of bis fees. 
And, to take another st:iking case in point, 
physicians appear to bave adopted the cu- 
stom oO; sending dunning letters in some 
Cases. 

A lady visited a specialist one morn- 
ing, and, intending to revisit him nextday, 
she dic not pay the fee, When she reached 
home, she altered her mind, and, oconse- 
quently, telegraphed that it was impossible 
for ber call on himthe next day. Within 
afew hours, she received a note from the 
doctor, requesting immediate payment of 
bis fee; and, on the envelope, wasthe su- 
perecription, “The bearer waits for an 
anawer.”’ 

John Hunter, tbe andtomist, once per- 
formed a serious operation on a tradesman’s 
wife, for which service the fee agreed upon 
was twenty guineas, 

He did not receive the feeat the time, 
nor, indeed, did he hearany moreof the 
case for two months, 

Finding that the cause of delay was po- 
verty, and thatthe couple were wortby 
people, he waited patiently until he re- 
ceived the money, and then “‘sent baok to 
the husband nineteen guineas and kept the 
twentieth, that they might not be left with 
the idea of too great an obligation.” 

It somewhat more than paid me,” he 
nald, “for the expense I had been put to in 
the business,’’ Such generosity on the 
part of medical men is by no means rare, 
as thousands of poor persons oan gratefully 
testify. One of this numerous class, who 
lives in the north of Lancashire, was, afew 
years ago, suffering froma disorder that 
necessitated a difficult and painful opera 
tion, 

Local doctors being powerless to perform 
the task, the man’s wife wrote toa gentle- 
man who was then the leading surgeon in 
Liverpool, and received, by return of post, 
a courteous reply. 

The surgeon was willing to perform the 
operation for £50, travelling expenses in. 
cluded, 

Luckily, the poor sufferer had a little 
money inthe Post Office Savings Bank, 
thougb not nearly enough to pay the fee, 
However, after a good deal of “scraping,’’ 
the wife wrote to say that, ifthe great sur- 
geon would perform the operation, she 
would pay him £25 down.and the balance 
as soon as possibie after her husband re- 
sanmod work, 

The kind man came, performed the 
operation successfully, and, at great incon. 
venience expense, visited his patient three 
time afterwards, But will itbe believed 
that he refused to accept as hia reward a 
single farthing in money? Yet such is the 
fact! The truth Is, plysicians perform 
much work gratuitously, and are really 
strict about their fees only with those who 
are ableto pay, and yet wish to get as 
mouch as they can for nothing. 
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Tux “Noon Kest.’’—The business wa- 
men and giris of Indianapolis are enjoying 
what is styled a “Noon Kest,’’ established 
ina central portion of the city, by the 
Young Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The institution is asort of woman's 
club, and the “‘piant’”’ consists of a number 
of rooms open each week day from 16 A, 
M. to3 P. M., whereall young women who 
work in stores and shops are invited to 
spend their noon hours, Tables are pro- 
vided for lunches, and milk, tea, coffee and 
chocolate are served for three cents per 
cup. Indianapolis paper says that the new 
institution does not come under the head 
of “charity” in any sé@nse, and the details 
of ite management are the free offering of 





those who are sensitive enough to realize 


* * 
Scientific and Useful. 
Tas ComsMuTsr’s Pooxst-Boox, — 
What is known as commuter pocket book 
is very popular with the young women 
who live in the suburbs and ride on rail- 
way trains to and from the city on visiting 
and shopping expeditions, This pocket- 
book ts fist, roomy and rectangular, and In 
the front is set a tiny wateh, the face of 
which shows through a hole in the leather. 
The unfortunate woman who is always 
obliged to keep an eye on the flight of time 


bas this watch in view when engaged !n 
the whirl of shopping, 


THe UTENsILs,—If the utensils or ap- 
paratus look or feel greasy, first scour them 
out; then rinse with cold water; next wash 
thoroughly with warm water, using either 
#al soda or saleratus, and finally scald with 
bolling hot water, completing the operation 
with a dash of oold water. Use no rag or 
cloth, but set the vessel aside so as to 
drain for drying, or leave the apparatus 
open to dry itself. This, you will say, in- 
volvea a good deal of trouble, but who ever 
acoom plished anything good without trou- 
ble? 


Woop-#Tons,—Woodstone is the name 
of a new compound material composed of 
sawdust and calcined magneaia, The mix- 
ture, having heen well worked up with 
water, is put into moulds and pressed into 
whatever shape may be desired, A scien- 
tiflo authority says it is incombuastibie and 
impermeabie to water, is susceptible of a 
fine polle!:, and is adaptable to numerous 
uses, 

IMITATION FROSTED GLass.—Make a 
saturated solution of alum in water, wet 
the glass with the liquid. It ie adviaabie 
to have the giass in a horizontal position, 
asthen the solution is not likély to drain 
off. 


Tea.—A Russian analyst gives the fol. 
lowing asa teat by which tea can be proved 
to be genuine or not, Take a pinch of tes 
in a glass, pour upon it a little cold water 
and shake it up well. Pure tea will only 
slightly color the water, while a strong in- 
fusion is quickly got from the adulterated. 





LIMB IN WatTeR.—Lime cannot be re- 
moved from water by filtration, Some- 
times it has to be boiled to secure precipi- 
tation; sometimes it cannot be practically 
removed by auy means, It all depends on 
the forin in which it is present. 

— 


Farm and Barden, 


TuRNIPS AND MotTtTon,—Turnips and 
choloe mutton are joint articles on English 
farms, No English farmer would attempt 
to raiso aheep without turnips as one of his 
crops, lt is possible that the growing of 
more turnips in this country may be an ad- 
vantage to those who keep sheep, Every 
farmer should give turnips and sheep a 
trial where it can be done with a prospect 
of profit, 








PouLTRY.—Producing poultry for mar- 
ket is @ profitable adjunct to fruit growing, 
asthe poultry can be used for winter em- 
ploy meat, for but little work can be done 
with the orchard at that season. The rais- 
ing of early broilers is done entirely in the 
winter. 

MacCHINERY,—Use @ machine whenever 
it can be done, If you wish to keep up with 
your enterprising neighbors, and get a ma- 
chine that can be applied to all kinda of 
work done in the house also, when possible. 
The labor of farmers’ wives should be less- 
ened in every department. 


Covertnas,—Some kind of covering w 
shed off water will be of advantage to 
stacks of bay or fodder, Haut few farmers 
take pains w thus protect their stacks, and 
the rosult ja that before spring approaches 
the hay or fodder is ip a condition that 
renders it unpalatable to stock, 


Fsnoes.—Fencing is an item of cost that 
all farmers must shoulder in order to pas- 
ture live stock. Tne fences ef the United 
States have cost more than all our cational 
wars, but babit reconciles millions to this 
6xpensive absurdity. One excellent use 
for stone fences !s to crusb them and use 
them In road building, the larger ones for 
filling up hollows in the roads between 
hills. 


ImprRovED STOooK.—One benefit of im- 
proved steck is that It is an educating force 
in farm life. The owner of improved stock 
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will not feel satisfied to see it depreciate, 

and be studies into stock-breeding and feed 

ing 80 as toavold the reproach, It teaches 

bim tothink more than in the paat, and 
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Mind and soul. 

A very large number of our readers have 
an intense desire to establish the correct 
distinction between mind and soul; and we 
constantly receive hints or requests which 
We view with some alarm; for, if we di- 
recied any earnest but simple reader to 
study the metaphysicians aod psycholo- 
gists, we should probably drive him to the 
verge of insanity. 

The more we study the philosophers, the 
more we sympath zs with the Scotchman 
who remarked, ‘‘It a man talks to you and 
you cannot understand a word he says, 
and if you're pairfectly sure that he doesn't 
understand what he’s talking about bim- 
sel’, then you may be sure he's speaking 
metapheesics."’ 

We have labored somewhat among the 
metaphysicians, and aller enduring not a 
little misery, we are inclined to advise a)! 
gentle souls to flee from metaphysics as 
from a peat... 

Mr. James Payn tells a story of a phi. 

losopbher who criticized Comte at Harries 
Martinesu's table. The redoubtable Har- 
riet had translated Comte, and Mr. Payn 
endeavored in agony to make the talker 
cease, 
But, as the novelist says, one cannot stop 
& metaphysician; apd the critic went on 
making it plain that he had never read a 
word of Comte in bis life. 

We do not admire the man’s brag, but 
we sympathise with him in that he had ab 
stained {20m reading Comte, and we could 
find it in our heart to pardon his doubtful 
morality for the sake of his common sense. 

We shudder when we try to fancy what 
would happen toa timid person who saw 
Comte's definition of the sou! for the first 
time. 

“The term ‘soul’ must be reserved for 
the aggregate of the faculties of the central 
nervous system in its entirety. The sou) 
is the sum total of the moral and intellect- 
ual functions relegated to the brain.’”’ 

Spinczsis described to us among the 
greatest and clearest thinkers that bave 
ever lived; but we shrink back stunned 
when wesummarise a few of his ‘‘clear’’ ob 
servations. First of of all, God in Himself 
neither thinks nor wills; but He is thought 
in itself. That is pretiy plain. 

But what on earth are we to say when 
we learn that God in His attributes and 
modes thinks and wills? 

Whatcan the bewildered and puzzle- 
headed studsntanswer, when he is kindly 
informed first, that the essence of the soul 
is thought with its forms—eensibility, will, 
imagination; second, that the soul is a 
thought of God; taird, that human thought, 
which is a mode of divine thought, has 
nothing in common with God, who never- 
theless is identica] with it in substance? 

Bend the whole force of your mind on 
these marvellous statements, turn them this 
Way and that, resolve that not even disszi- 
ness of the brain shall force you to give 
up the search aller truth—do al] these 
things resolutely and we shall not be sur 
prised if the nearest asylum receives a 
new tenant 

Had Spinces contented himself with am 
piifying his main precept, ‘‘Love one an- 


you could have very well under 





stool] him; but these aimless subtieties 
which start from nothing and lead no- 
where are only an affliction to the soul. 

Rather than wsee any one foundering 
about among the pbiloephers we should 
svt him to read schoolboy romances. Hoe 
would, at least, be amused, and he would 
not need to be continually in doubt as to 
whether he or the eminent thinkers had 
gone crased, 

With some little knowledge of psy~holo- 
gy we can quite understand why some 
clever men become wroth, and declare that 
& practical worker who drives a pile or in. 
ventsa commutator,or makes a new boiler, 
is worth al) the thinkers that ever per- 
plexed the earth. 

It we discard the jargon of the schools, 
we can always con + think with 
some approach to lucid! y, .-d the puzz'e 
which has baunted men ever since they 
began toask, ‘‘What am I? Whence did 
| come? Whither shall I depart? seems fo 
grow lees painful. 

Excepting among tne old gipsics, we 
have not yet found any one who had 
not some definite idea regarding the soul. 

The unlettered gipsy and the over. 
learned professor who has talked himeelf 
into a temporary belief of extinction are 
the only people who do not think—with 
more or less of clearness-—-that the rea) 
Man, the Being that inhabits the mortal 
trame, is independent of the body and will 
survive it. 

We once beard a clever and subtle man 
attempt to explain this belief; for we had 
asked how it is that the soothsayers in 
some of the Pacific Islands describe visions 
like that of the Witch of Endor, and 
we also wanted to know why the Elo 
him of the Jews exactly correspond to 
the ancestor gods of the islanders. The 
thinkers explanation—let it seem right or 
wrong—wasso curiousand so frank that 
we do pot think the most fervent of re- 
ligious folk need scruple to read and pon- 
der it. In substance, our friends’ argu- 
ment ranthus. From the time when the 
beginnings of life showed on earth—tay, 
five hundred thousand years ago—every 
organism that appeared bas been plunged 
into a struggle for existence, and only 
the fittest survived. 

That isa crude statement of one sec- 
tion of Darwin's theory. As organisms 
grew more and more complex, the steady 
struggle became intensified, higher and 
higher forms were evolved, and as no 
creature could possibly survive unless the 
desire for existence were keen, clinging 
to life, grew even more strong as the 
branching generations of living creatures 
went on through the ages and were slowly 
differentiated. 

Only those individuals who had the de 
sire for life could remain sentient; and this 


desire necessarily reacted on the physica): 


form of the animal, so that the powers 
needed to secure a continuance of life were 
more and more developed. 

At length, in all the higher animals the 
desire to live wasthe most absorbing pas. 
sion. Love and fear were only varied 
forms of the same passion. Love soug!. o 
continue life; fear led to self-preserv.. : on. 

Every feeling and every instinct tended 
toward one end—and that end was to 
keep fast hold on lite. As the generations 
of men arose in their waves, and the 
most complex and perfect of all organisms 
was fully developed, the desire for lite 
reached its highest. They developed into 
Love and thus became the Soul. 

Aman with the brain of a Napoleon 
may calmly plana murder, and he may 
reason his way from step to step, care- 
fully weighing the devices likely to serve 
his plan; the mind contrives the crime, 
but the soul alone can fee] the inevitable 
remorse. 

The mind may frame theological ar- 
gumentis; the sou! alone worships; the mind 
may be satisfied on the completion of a 
chain of reasoning; the suul alone can 
know joy. 

We tear thatour civilisation is too much 
a civilisation of the mind, and that we 
seek to ignore the lite of the soul; but, al 
though we try to ignore the immorta! es- 
sence, it asserts iteclf again and again, 
and not all the work of the mind, not all 
the counsels of calmness and caution can 
prevent the irresistible soul from asseri- 
ing its sway 

V/peerve that the men wb nave been 





most influential on earth have not been 
those most remarkable for power of mind; 
they have been ignorant, incapable of sus- 
tained thought, unfit to solve the petties! 
problem, which demanded acuteness of 
brain. 

But they had something which passed 
all power of brain—they bad an influence 
which did not work through words—they 
were far above al) reasoners, and their Cre- 
ator used them as instruments through the 
force of their souls. 

For ourselves we do not think that the 
soul of human man returns to the uni 
versa] soul when mind and body have 
passed away. 

During the time when the essence makes 
itself manifest through the veil of- the 
fiesh, it must acquire certain individual 
characteristics ;{for it cannot be independent 
of its environment, though it may act inde 
pendently of the mere body. 

We cannot believe that the real Wash- 
ington, the real Cesar, can ever become 
extinct; and we see every reason to think 
that the soul remains sentient and 
active after the brain had cessed to 
show these manifestations which we call 


mind. 
or 7 


THERE are two ways to dispose of a sus- 
picion, one of these should always be ac 
cepted. It may either be sifted to the bot- 
tom, and its truth or error be established 
once for all, or it may be abandoned as 
unworthy of a place inthe thoughts Which 
ot these two methods to adopt must depend 
upon many circumstances. If there are 
grave interests in justice involved, as in 
the case of supposed dishonesty, if the fault 
we fear ia one with which we have personal 
concern, and if the saspicion appears to be 
well-founded, then un.  btedly it is our 
duty to examine ‘3. 


As soon as the girls are capable of 
learning it ‘‘A place for everything, and 
everything in it place’ should be strictly 
enforced, to be followed up by the ana. 
logous one, ‘‘A time for everything, and 
everything at itetime.’’ Sir Walter Scott 
puts this teaching into the mouth of one 
of his most sympathetic creations, )eal 
Jennie Deans, when he makes her answer 
the old Highlander’s praise of her hovse- 
keeping with ‘‘A great deal can be done by 
minding one’s turns.’’ 


It a6 in youth that the spirit of truthful- 
ness may be best be cultivated Few 
real se how strong are the impressions 
made upon the heart of childhood by the 
examples which are given to it. Let no 
one imagine that to teach a child not to tel) 
& lie is sufficient to make him really truth 
ful. He must be imbued with the love ot 
positive truth; and that can be infused 
only by those who are themselves inspired 


by it. 


What 4 grand thing it is to feel that we 
can live if we willl (t wants only the 
wish to be morally great—the wish translat 
ing itself into moral endeavor. We can al] 
attain that supremacy; and to the weakest 
and poorest debarred by natureand society 
from personal prosperity is opened the no 
ble path of moral grandeur—the royal road 
of virtue. 


Nuveye forget that the free use of the 
faculties is the source of the noblest power 
and the purest joy in life; the pelf which 
they can win is but as dust or dirt in com 
parison, while the range and force of culti- 
vated and developed faculty constitute the 
true wealth which is alone worth reckon 
ing in time and eternity. 


— 


Man is not man till he is free, but the 
nobility of man who is free is tested by the 
way in which he uses his freedom. He 
shows himself worthy of his freedom when 
he resolves to love to serve others and to 
consecrate his liberty to the good of the 
community. 

The value of labo: as a tonic is not theo- 
retical. Work todoand the will to doit 
well are as certain to induce cheerfulness 
and contentment as idleness or mere de 
sultory occupation is likely to bring lan 
guor, irritability and fancied ailments. 


—— 


Tax shortest way t 


ne thing at a time 





The World’s Happenings. 





An infant grows eight inches during the 


first year, 


Piowing by electricity is fn contempla.- 
tion foralarge property in Central Spain. 


It costs the United Siates $250,000 a 
year to print the ‘*Congressiona! Record.,'’ 


Well Water is selling a: 5 cents a pail at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., onaccount of low water in the 
city reservoir, 


Twenty years ago Denmark exported an- 
nually 900,000 egas. Now it is estimated at over 
111,000, 000 perannum, 


A West Chester dog stole two loaves of 
bread which he had observeda baker leave im the 
yard of a restaurant early on Saturday morning. 


Frau August Schmidt, of Berlin, 33 years 
old, recently announced the birth of her sixteenth 
child, She bas four pairs of twins, and is the wife of 
a porter. 

The New Zaland frozen meat trade bas 
grown to wonderful proportions in recent years, 
Overa million carcasses are now sent annually to 
Eogland, 


Trustworthy figures, recently compiled, 
show the mileage of street-car track inthe United 
Biates and Canada to be nearly 9000, Horse railways 
occupy 5902, electric rallways 1753, dummy lines 556, 
and cabie lines 441. 


Professor Hirsch, a Chicago chemist, 
asserts that he has discovered a process by which he 
can extract aluminum from the common clay ata 
cost of 15 cents or less for each pound, Aluminum 
at present costs $ per pound, 


The tollowing notice has been posted by 
acitizen on the main street at Athena, Oregon: ‘*To 
my netghvors: If my spring chickens are disturbing 
your garden, bill them and eat them, Don't pile 
them outin thealley to become a nuisance,’’ 


A Boston boatmau who received a fifty- 
cent plece as a reward for saving four men from 
drowning, bashad the coin engraved; ‘‘Reward of 
Merit—For Rescuing four Men from Drowning: 12% 
cents aplece,’’ He will wear the coin as a medal, 


The amount of water the sun raises from 
the earth is estimated at the enormous weight of 
77,000, 000,000 tons a minute; the quantity of coal re- 
quired to produce a beat in any way equivalent to 
the sun is calculated to be 12,000,000, 000 000 000 tons. 


A Cincinnati barber who has considera. 
ble trade in ladies’ hair-dressing says: ‘* The prac- 
tice of dyeing hairamong the women is dying out. 
Sill we do a good businessin the dyeing of bangs. 
We cut bangs and fiuff them, and in some instances 
dye them, 

Mr. Hill, of East Bridgewater. Conn, 
kepta record of the weather from 1806 to 1369, as he 
says, for the purpose of satisfying bimself whesher 
the moon had any effecton the weather. He came 
to the conclusion thatit bad noeffect at ail on the 
weather. 


Mra. Wililam C. Whitney’s luncheon on 
Monday at the Bell Villa was one ofthe events of the 
Newport season, The tables, twenty-two in number, 
stood in drawing-room, halls, piazza and dining- 
r: oms of the villa, and the decorations were ineleven 
distinct colors, 


In the future, In all Govermment docu 
ments and official publications in Canada, such 
words as flavor, iabor, honor, efc., must be spelt 
with the ‘*u,’* according tothe English usage, as ia- 
vour, labour, honour, and not as hitherto after the 
American style. 


Instead of increasing the weight of loco- 
motives to secure better traction, efforts are being 
made to use the electric current, asexperiment bas 
demonstrated t the passage of acurrent through 
the driving-wheeis increases the traction far beyond 
what additional weight accomp)ishes. 


At Athens, Ga, a man On his way home 
saw a cog running toward bim thiough darkniss at 
fullspeed, Surmisetng tbat the dog was mad the 
man climbed up atreeand remained there the re 
of the bight, with the dog standing guard below, 
When daylight came the man discovered that the 
dog was his own. 


Tobacco sellers in C ncinnati are troubled 
just now by the visitation ofatiny brown bug that 
seems to be a confirmed chewer of the weed. The 
bug is about the size of aseed of fiax, and is almost 
the cvlor of tobacco, It bores its way into cigars and 


“eats large holes inthe filler, whileitalso burrows 


through packages of smoking tobacco. 


‘A red fox left hie biding place in the 
thicketat Fort Valiey, Ga,, the other day and ran 
along the highway seeming!y fearless of man or dog. 
Acolored man, who attempted ite capture, was se- 
verely bitten and several ducks were killed before it 
was finally destroyed. There are fears that hydro- 
phobia may develop from the bites of the fox, 


An ingenious burglar, under sentence for 
five yearsin the county jJall at Seattie succeeded in 
deceiving the prison physician, who, under the im- 
preesion that he bad developed a case of smali-pox, 
had bim removed to the hospital, from whence he es- 
caped. It is believed that medicine causing an 
eruption had been smuggied into the prison. 


A Memphis electric light company was 
sued for $499 & damages afew days agofor deetroy- 
ing a shade tree in the yard ofa citizen. The dam- 
ages were decreed by defauit. The President of the 
company was subsequently arraigned beforea Just- 
ice, charged with trespass in putting up the wires. 
He waived an examination, and was bound over to 
the Criminal Court, 


The medical men of Vienna Lave been 
thrown into a panic by the discovery that for month® 
they have been aliowing adry goods clerk to treat pa- 
Uentsin the city hospital. He got bis position by 
means of forged diplomas. During the day he sold 
ribbons, and at night he attended his ward, He had 
never studied medicine, and is supposed to be re-- 
sponsibie ior any number of deaths, 

Everybody bas heard of ‘ Railroad 
Jack,’ Saratoga's wandering dog, owned by nobody, 


but beloved and cared for by railroad men all over 
the country, whom he accompanies on tbeir trips. 
He returned nota fortplight agolroma tbree weeks 
trip, which had included Omaba He took a run 
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DREAMING AND DOING. 





BY A.W. U. 


When daylight is departing, 
And twilieht gathers near, 

Andin the dusky distance 
The minster bells I hear, 

I put aside my labor, 
And, like the dying day, 

1 wonder who will miss me 
When I am passed away, 


Ab! wouldI were contented 
To do my duty bere, 
Ins‘ead of idly dreaming 
About another spbere, 
For, afterall, ‘tis only 
By what I do to-day, 
That any one wil miss me 
When I am passed away, 


The Unbidden Guest. 


BY OLIVE BELL, 











witha fiush of excitement on ber 

peautiful face—held up a tiny helio. 
trope scented missive, as her sffianced bus- 
band entered her cozy morning room, 
“Such a strange thing has happened. Read 
this.’’ 

But Phillip Ashliegh shrank away trom 
the perfumed missive with an almost per- 
ceptible shudder, 

“Hetiotrope,’’—he said, trying to speak 
lightly, although bis grave face was a trifle 
whiter, ‘is, a8 you Know Mabel, one of my 
‘pet aversions,’ Read or tell me the con- 
tents of this wonderful note—your voice is 
charming.’’ 

Mabel blasbed to the roots of the jetty 
hair that lay in sach bewitching curls on 
ber white forehead. Grave Puhillip Asb.- 
liegh—ber senior by a dczen years, simply 
adored bis betrothed wife, and taking her 
in his arms, be kissed the carmine-tinted 
chevks until they glowed like twin roses, 

“You are a8 fresh as a rose this morning, 
Mabel;” he said with a little ecstatic sigh, 
ashe released her; ‘I never saw such a 
bloom on your cheeks before. Now, what 
is the news?” 

He stood with one elbow resting on the 
low marble mantle, a man thatany woman 
might be proud of—rich, well bred, and 
well-born; distinguished for purity of-mor- 
als, as well as beauty of face and figure; 
with a gentle persuasivenss of voice and 
manner that rendered him doubly trresist- 
able, 

Mabel’s velvety black eyes—soft and lno- 
minous fell beneatb his fervent geze. 

“This note’ —her slim fingers toyed nerv 
ously with the scented bit of p2per, ‘is 
from Monica, Uncle Robert Willard’s 
adopted daughter, who coolly invites ber- 
selfto my wedding. Just think of it, an 
unbidden guest! She has resided abroad 
for the last ten years—ever since Uncie’s 
death, and I feel afraidto meet her, Sue 
was always clever and foreign travel bas 
doubtless mace a brilliant woman of her.’’ 

Phillip laughed, not with his old bearti- 
ness however, for something seemed to op- 
press him. 

“Let her come, Mabel; the more the mer- 
rier, I donotsuppose she is dangerous, 
and you will not bave toendure her socisty 
long. When does she arrive?” 

“This evening But Phillip’—with a 
pucker of the pretty brows, ‘it is sucn an 
odd proceeding! She is sorry I did not in- 
clude her in my list cf invitations. Bat 
how could I, when I did not know in what 
quarter of the globeto find her, So, hav- 
ing just arrived from Africa, she bears of 
my approaching marriage, and presuming 
on Uncie Roberi’s good standing in my 
afiections, she invites herself to my wed- 
ding.” 

“Ratber cool; but probably Miss Monica, 
isan oda creature. Old, is she?’”’ 

“Bless me, no!’ cried Mabel, with a mer- 
Ty laugh. “She is only five years my 
Senior, fairasalily, with eyes like sap- 
phires, and hair of the real dead gold tint. 
On, she is just pertect in her way, Puillip, 
and I know you will bs cbarmed,”’ 

“Hardly, 1 think’’—and a swift shadow 
darkened his face, ‘for 1 detest fair wom- 
én,’’ 

“Paliilp,’’ an anxious light crept into 
the lovely luminous eyes, as warm Learted 
Mabel crept closer to ber |over, and laid ber 
curly head against bis broad chest, “You 
must be iil, or something; for I 
Dever saw you look so gioomy. You are 
Rot sorry to-morrow is is our wedding day, 
are you?” 

“When to-morrow will bring me 
the greatest happiness that ever fell to the 
lot of man—give me a wife, whose ‘price is 
above rubies,’ Manei,’’ he said in bis deep 
farnest way; and although never a demon- 
Srative ny an 
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pins’ look here’, Mable Morgan— 


some wave of tenderness 





ree, seemed suddenly te verwi 
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A taking the little white-r ed form 








in bis arms, be strained her to his beartand 
— kiss alter kiss on the warm red 
ips. 

“Mabel, my beloved, always remember 
this—that in lifeor deatb,I am yoursoaly!"’ 

And lying against his breast his strong 
loving band caressing her face, Mabel Mc r- 
gan wondered if any woman on the face of 
the earth was so blessed as she, 

Years after, when the jetty hair wassnow- 
white, the memory of that almost painful 
happiness would bring hot scalding tears 
to ber eyes, and her heart would be wrung 
with the fangs of a wound, time could 
only heal, 

“You will dine with us," Mabel said in- 
qulringly, as her lover was leaving, “and 
be introduced to Monica.”’ 

“Certainly;” he iaughed with a spice of 
his old cheerfulness, ‘1 must see what the 
unbidden guest is like,” 

Mabel accompanied him to the door; 
clinging to his hand, witn childish trust. 
He iocked down intothe luminous eyes, 
with a simile on his lips, 

“Now, good-bye sweetheart; he says 
with a ast kiss, “after to-morrow, nothing 
but death shail part us,’’ 

Mabel watched bim out of sight with a 
strangely solemn feeling at her beart, It 
was just as if—and she shuddered at the 
thoughnt—she saw him lying white and 
slient in his coffia, end the parting was for- 
ever. 

She was not superstitious, yet a feeling 
ot dread gathered about ber beart as she 
went slowly up the broad stairway to ber 
room. Everywhere preparations were go- 
iog on for her wedding. Florists were al- 
ready busy besutifying the rooms, and 
Mabe', altbough naturally hospitable, felt 
a little annoyance at Monica Willard’s un- 
expected visit, 

She had met ber but seidom, yet she re- 
membered the giri'’s giorious face, and 
haugoty imperious ways perfectly. There 
had always been something antegonistic in 
their natures; for Mabel’s loyal, outepoken 
disposition, could never fathom the depth 
and cunning, that seemed the principle in- 
gretients cf Monica’s composition. 

However Mabel was not disposed to allow 
such trivial thoughts to disturb her on the 
eve of her marriage, She was too happy to 
cherish antipathies of any kind, for her 
future looked so bright and unsbadowed, 
that she often fancied ber dreams would 
never be realized. An orphan from child- 
hood, sue bad missed the tender care of 
parents, and endearments of brothers and 
sisters, aud the great love Phillip Ashliegh 
showered on her, seemed buta recompense 
for all those loveless years, 

. * ® *® * ” 5 

“So this is Mabel Morgan—the little Ma- 
bel I used to love,’’ murmured the low 
flute-like voice of Miss Monica Willard, as 
sbe bent down and kissed Mabel on both 
cheeks. 

The amber rays of the evening sunlight 
flitted through the semi-gloom of the wide 
hali, touching tbe odorous tropical plants 
that decorated it, with tongues of flame and 
the two women, both so beautiful, yet so 
uplike stood in the shifting light gazing 
into each others eyes with strange magnet- 
ism. 

Mabel was spell-bound, for no tongue 
could describe the loveliness of that flower- 
like face, with ite perfection of tints and 
regularity of features, Tall and graceful 
asa young palm tree, ner eyes glowing 
with fire and spirit, her golden hair crown- 
ing hersbapely head like a corone. A 
woman With few womanly qualities—born 
to command but not to comfort; a woman 
capabieof a great love, or an undying 
hatred; that was Monica, 

‘(How beautifal you bave grown, Moni- 
oa.’?’ Mabol breathed at last, and Monica 
with a musical laugh iaid her white hand 
on Mabel’s dark head, 

‘Have 1? Weil—you are just as beaatl- 
ful, only ina different style—ail warmth 
and color.” 

Andshe might haveadded,that nobility of 
nature, generosity of thougot and purpose, 
beautitied the dark, gloomy face, investing 
it with a charm no buman loveliness could 
equal. 

They went up to their rooms, Miss Wil 
lurd witb a languid grace, a half contempt- 
ous smile wreathing her red lips, as she 
listened to Mabel’s shy praises of ber lover. 

‘+A wonderful piece of perfection, doubt- 
leas;’’ she supplemented with a gay laugh, 
and a strange sparkle in ber sappoire eyes 
as she stood before a bright fire in the lux 
urious guest chamber, and held out ber 


slim jeneied fingers to the gonial warmth. 
“But 1 wiil bave the pleasure of meeting 
this paragon of yours at dinner, you say.” 
‘‘Yos,’”’ assented Mabel, with arosy biush 
re will ber ther guests. He is just | 
wn to make your acquaintance 
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tightening ofthe lips, ‘Well, dear, I'll 
make baste and dress. Do not trouble 
yourself aboot me—I can find my way 
down,” 

Meanwhile Phillip Asbliegh was walking 
briakiy up from Abbeyviile station, to 
Morgan bili—just outside the village liinits, 
The road was beautiful, with clear-obipped 
hedges on either side, and tall trees almost 
oversbado* ing it, Over all the pici\ureeque 
landscape, lay a soft shimmer of moonlight 
anc a million stare blinked down at him 
from the blue heaveus above, 

He was very bappy, too happy he 
thought, forhe had gone tnrough trials 
that would have broken down a less 
etropger man, physically and morally, Phil- 
lip Ashilegb was a giant, His endurance 
was remarkable, and there was a self con- 
trol, a grave sobriety of word and action 
abcut him that made him different from 
his feilow-men. 

Oaly one thing troubled bim--in all hia 
life history there was but one black page, 
and to-day the faint oderous scent of helio- 
trope about Miss Willard’s note, bad 
brought every detail of that fatal story to 
his mind, Mabel Morgan knew nothing 
of it, in fact the whole affair had been a 
dead secret, and Mabel wouid be none the 
bappier if be did make a full confession two 
her. But what mattered it? He had been 
mad and foolish, not guilty of any sin, and 
nothing remained to testify against him, 
but a green grave headed by a wmarvle cross 
in a church yard in Normandy. 

Ab weil, it was all over! He sighed 
deeply, aud tried to shake off a uvervous 
feeling that was creeping over him, an he 
followed the servant into the brightly ii' 
drawing room at Morgan Hall. 

The room wes a tairy bower, white fow- 
ere in every form of artistic decoration, fl! 
ing the air with their sweet pungent odors, 

Gazing aronnod biin a few seconds witb a 
dréawy smile on bis lips, Puiilip felt him- 
seif growing strangely agitated and thought 
be would go into the ocooservatory, and 
emoke a cigar to steady his nerves. He 
pushed aside the rose cvlored hargings and 
entered « wide alley, lined witb plants and 
ferns. 

How well he remembered it years alter, 
the dim light, the tinkle of a fountain ip 
the distance, birds chirrupping in gilded 
cages, and the fragrance of countiess blos- 
soins floating up like incense. He threw 
himselfintoa low seat and sm ked and 
dreamed. Suddenly an overpowering 
sense Of helivtrope amote nis nostrils, He 
gazed around bim, bat although flowers of 
every description were visible, he could 
see no heliotrope, It came nearer, nearer, 
until its perfume seemed to enfold him, 
The memory of when and where he had 
last inbaled it, sent a cold chill to bis heart, 
and witb a sickening sensation of dread he 
turned to go In search of Mabel, and came 
face to face, w!tb a woman clad In rich biue 
siiken robes, whose lovely face flushed 
galliily, when his startied eyes fell on it-- 
a face he recogniz5d with keeuest pain. 

‘“Mary’’ came from his half partied lips, 
‘Mary Willard.” 

‘“Nay,’’ she corrected her flute like voice 
rising clear and sweet above the tinkle of 
the fountain, ‘Mary Monica Ashilegh at 
your service,”’ 

A \ook of unutterable pain came into bis 
eyes. 

‘*] supposed, nay, was positive, you were 
dead,’’ 

‘Doubtless; but the dead sometimes re- 
turn to life, I am one of them,”’ 

‘‘] saw your remains lowered into the 
grave in a churob-yard in Normandy.” 

J do not doubt it;’’ etillin those indit- 
ferent languid tones that cat him like a 
knife, “but some enterprising German 
students exhumed me, found iilfe in ms, 
coxxed it into a flame, and bere 1 am,’’ 

‘*For wha. pur pose?’’ bis self-oontrol was 
fast deserting him, and hot indignation was 
rising within him. 

‘‘Well,” she laughed, a iow satirical 
laugh, ‘I think you might guess at my 
purpose, to claim my husband, and pre- 
vent you from committing bigamy.” 

He flushed to the roots of bis batr, 

“A laudable one indeed, You never loved 
me—mad, foolish, infatuated, though I was 
I reaiized that fully weeks before | saw 
you dead, Why did you marry me?’’ 

* You wish to know why I marrted you?’’ 
how her !azy contemptuous tones jarred on 
bis sensitive. nerves.\ “Well, perhaps | 
had better tell you. If was because | loved 
@ wWOreé nen; a inan WHO scorned me, be- 
cause | let tie world see I adored him. | 
married you, thinking to thus draw biin to 
my feet, on the oid principle of “forbidden 


fruit is eweet.’’ Batl fsiled—ab! bow bit- 
teriy.’’ 
“Ah! and nade me the scapeg”at 
Ral I » 
iat BO, vW¥ bat a ter le oe we 





1 was a bad womanthen, Poillip, 
for his scorn and detestation of mé@ 
drove me wild, I showed you ail 
the evil in my nature, and there is a great 
deal, | must confess, ButI am « better 
woman now, indeed 1 am.” with a hbaif 
sigh, as ber sapphire eyes measured him 
from head to foot, ‘if you take me bao, I 
promise to become a node! wife,’’ 

‘‘Never,” he eays, shutting his white 
eventeeth, “Never! My passion for you 
at the best, was only a mad fancy. You 
killed that—nothing you could do or say 
would bring it back to life--your path and 
mine shall lie far apart in the future.”’ 

“Ab!” she smiles taunting!y, as she 
piucks a spray o! heliotrope to pieces, ‘but 
still lam your wife, you can never run 
away from that fact. Pray, what do you 
propose to do? Marry Mies Morgan?” 

A spasm of pain sent his body quivering 
from head to foot, but he made no siga. 

‘Doyoutbink Iam a villian? No! [ 
have done her, my pure hearted love— 
harm enough already. If 1 sinned, 1 did 
itinnocently, ButlI can never call her 
wife.” : 

‘Hardly, since you have one already,” 
she answers, her sapphire eyes fixed on 
himinernel soorn, “But what do you 
propose to do?’”’ 

‘Leave the country, forever!'’ He strode 
past ber, out Into the clearer light of the 
drawing room, and writing a few hasty 
words on a card, gave it to a servant to 
xive it to Miss Morgan, then went out into 
the cool night air, bis blood on fire, and 
gr Oat drops of agony on his pallid brow, 

A few seconds later Mabel Morgan caine 
softly into the drawing-room looking like 
a rich red rose in her dinner dress of gar- 
net silk, and rare old laces, Mr. Willard 
ra@ant and sweet, was carelessly toying 
with some rare ferns in a tall vase, 

“Phillip not come yet;’’ said Mabel, with 
a bright emile “he is not often late; some 
delay ot—"’ Atthat moment a servant 
entered, with a card on a sliver saiver, 

“God help as both! Our marriage, Ma- 
bel, can never be, Trust me, always, I 
will write a full explanation.” 

The beautiful bloom died slowly out of 
Mabel Morgan’s face, ‘Wha'—-wuhat,”’ she 
neld oat the card In a biind search for com- 
fort, and Monioa took It in her slender dell- 
cate fingers. ‘O.1, Monica, what does this 
mean?’’ 

“It means, my dear Mabel,’’ murmurs 
the flate like voioe, ‘that Palilip Asnilegh 
like too many of his sex, has loved and 
rodeaway. Ah, my dear, nen are so do- 
ceitful,’’ 


**Don’t,’’ Mabel orled with a flood of bot 
tears, ‘he is truth itself. He willexpiain,’”’ 

Bat Mise Willard took oare no explana- 
tion ever reachec the unhappy girl. 


-_——— <P <a 


Not A VuRY TEMPTIBPG Dit H.--While a 
number cf friends were waiting in a New 
York restaurant the other night for their 
orders to be filled, one of them interested 
all bands by telling of a dish be ate during 
atripto Brazil. “I went away up the 
Amugzon,’’ he said, “to buy raw rubber, 
Several of us left the boat one du#y and 
made our way into the dense forest w see 
if we couid shoot any toucans, We got lost 
and wandered aboat for a day and a night 
before we found the little orcek In which 
our bout lay, and we were only brought 
back then by some Indians wi0om we met 
carrying rubber to the river to sell. We 
met them just as they were about t cauip 
for the olght, and as they prowlsed to show 
asthe wayoutoft the forest we camped 
with them. We had some tinned beef left 
and some whiskey, butas I bad lived on 
tinned bee! and fresh fish for some thine 
and was mightily tired of them both, I was 
looking about for a change of diet and wis 
giad (0 nee that the Indians had some na. 
tive food with them, This consisted of 
a)1ne sort Of gray'sh white paste, that lock- 
ed iike a mixture of suet and ‘grits.’ I 
asked them what it was, but I could net 
understand what they said and our Inter. 
proter bad gone off for water. {[t did not 
taste at ail bad;and tbe flavor was unlike 
anything | bad over eaten, #0 I bad awal- 
!owed a bit of It about 4# big as you fiat be- 
fore the interpreter returned and wid we 
that the dish was made of soine sort of dried 
root, pulverized and inized with the crus). 
6d bodies of while ants, i did not eat any 


inore,”’ 
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Live ia periodic. Itismade upofcycies, 
oi grand currents that sweep #1. around 
aod then come back agin. If angels go 
out, it is only that archang+!8 ty oomein, 
There are transit, backward 6)dics In the 
stream, but the genera! curren: is onward, 
f y . Aa ree.:ves w K GGT true, a 
prove ead! ast . Nad al w ‘ “ 
i a of ' Lt may ails 
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Sir Hector’s Wite. 


BY M BETMNAM EDWARIM, 


tue large, juxuriantiy furnished room 

in which lay the greatest lawyer of 
bin time, stricken down, as it seemed, with 
mortal disease, The soleran stillness and 
desertion that bed so suddenly overtaken 
the place oflered a startling contrast to the 
look of careless feminine disorder still 
reigoing there. 

On tbe rich satin coverlid might be seen 
a women’s ‘negiige’ of delicate primrone- 
colored cashmere bordered with costly 
jace, the mistress of the bouse having evi- 
dentiy but that moment quitted ber post 
by the sick man’s bed. 

The dressing table giittered with knick- 
pecks and trinkets; these, too, apparentiy 
thrown down in haste—a gold-stoppered 
ameiling bottie, a Mttle purse of dainty 
work wavaship, a eet of ivory tablets framed 
io gold, atiny embroidered bandkerchief, 
and, lastiy, (two or three notes on rose-tinted 
paper and «a bunch of keys. 

The contents of a lady's pocket had ainso 
beon emptied onasadden, A general look 
of disarrangement suggested the proeipt- 
tate, agitated search for some priceless ob- 
ject unexpectodly missing. One or two 
drawers of a Cbippendale cabinet atood 
open; the Jewel care seemed to bave been 
ransacked; whilst the elaborate order usu. 
ally reiguing in the bed-roomes of the 
rich was wholly and mysteriously absent, 

No lesa striking to the rigid watoher 
seemed the contrast presented by the pros- 
trate figure beside bim, and # retrospeciion 
ofthe jife now #0 seriously jJoopardined, 
Lustreless now those eyes before whose 
eagie glance the stoutest of hearts Were 
wontto tremble; shrunken the lips on 
whose fiery eloquence had ofttimes hung 
life and death. 

The subtie lawyer, the irresistible plead- 
er, the tinpaseibie judge, lay feeble as an 
infant in the grip of unaccountable disease, 
Without warning, and whilst enjoying the 
plenitude of mental and bodily powers, the 
bale sexayenarian bad been stricken down, 

After a considerable period of coma, fol- 
lowing artificial sleep, he opened his eyes, 
and, witha great ¢«flort, partially raised 
bimeelfon the pillow. Glancing round to 
find no one present but the physician, he 
sald, making a feoble attenpt at revuke— 

“Doctor, you bave «xiven me a sleeping 
potion against my orders,” 

The doctor was also of high distinotion in 
his profession, and only to #o fliustrious o 
pationt would hé bave accorded the ser vices 
ofanuree, lt was now four of the clock, 
post meridian, and he had not quitted the 
house since day vreak, 

“Nay, Sir Heotor, we physicians accept 
no commands from our patients,’ he re- 
yiled, 

The sick man’s authoritative alr, contrast 
ed as it was with his physical hel picssnesa, 
evoked a amile, allbough a sad one, A 
weight of care and gloom clouded tne doo- 
tor’sa brow, 

The patient uttered a littie ejaculation of 
impatience, Then sinking back on the pil- 
lows, and closing bis eyes as he felt that re- 
sistance were bopeless, be murmured— 

“Oall Pauiina—my wife.” 

Tue other paused for a moment, and the 
airangest @xpression came into bis face, an 
expression made up of Compassion, bavbor- 
re noe, and grim foreboding Quickly re- 
covering bimeelf, he replied, in a tone of 
foresa wWeETlNEssS— 

“Coat bebeat 1 mast not obeyelther,” 

Tho unquaiified refusal, and the total 
abe nce of any expletive, struck the dia- 
cerning ears of the great lawyer, Toe buri 
nese of bis life bad been to draw inferences; 
with electric despatch he now arrived at the 
rigbt conclusion, 

“) bave been pat to sleep because some. 
thing was lo be conoeaied from me, My 
Paviina ie fil!’ be cried, his fingers ner 
vouesly clutching the bed clothes, the weak 
voloe trembling with rising wrath fondness, 
and anxiety, 

Again the physician paused, To teil a 
lie was imporsible to him, the truth he 
dared vot so much as bintatjust yet, How 
to begulle this aobnormaily alert intellect, 
and sooibe theae painfully keen suscepti- 
bilities? 

He grasped the white hand, trembling on 
the ov veriid, with bis ooo palin, 

“Tt wae better for both—ibat your wife, 
Lady Vanderoy, should not nurse you an 
longer, Hearken, Sir Hector,” he added, 
in kind, deeply sarnest tones, ‘1 boid out 
to you a good proepectof recovery, Buton 
one condition, and obe only, No more 
winateur nursing; nO More hysterical ory- 
ing about you. You wust place yourself 
ent reiy under my own oare and thatof ny 
trained nurses,’’ 

“Paulina is deollie. She would 
your orders, If necessary,"’ 
tient, 

*Oome, Str Heector,’’ the doctor angwer- 


,ILENT as @ deat. chamber iteaelf was 
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ed, with well efleoted raillery, “you know 
much vetler than that. When did any 
wouen 80 InUCch as Obey ber bueband's er- 
ere, much more those of another wan? 
value fe. Make these sinal! sacrifices 
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You are dountiess thinking of my sweet 
girl. Mute ought not to breathe the sir of s 
sick room any ionger. Bat Everard, dear 
Everard, who fas ever been as a son to m6, 
in be to be banished Wor” 

The doctor's face darkened, 

“Mr. Everard Eiton bas been suddenly 
calied away~—on urgent business,’’ he said, 
drily. Then with a change of tone, seeing 
the tearsof disappointment that trickied 
down the patient’s cheek, he added, with 
skilfully concealed irony, ‘Mr. Elton is 
good company, | admit, but the best com. 
pany in the world for a sick men, Sir Hec 
tor, Ia thatof his nurse and doctor. You 
must now bave your beef tea and try to 
sleep.” 


II, 

All went well througbont the remainder 
of that day ana the ensuing night. The 
great judge slept quietiv at intervals, and 
whenever waking up, t0 murmur fretful- 
ly— 
7 -Pealine! my little Pauline! 
my dear boy Kvererd!’’ 
W bereupon the doctor would interfere, 
repeating the old arguments and injunc 
tions; or, if be quitted the room, in bis tarn 
to anatch a little rest, the newly appointed 
nurses soothed with words tothe sene ef. 
fect. Lady Vanderoy was necessarily ab 
sent; sve had already acted the part of 
nurse too long. Mr. Everard Elton had 
been obliged to leave on unexpected basl- 
ness; such the lesson they bad learned, par: 
rot wise, from the doctor's lips, 

Towards dawn, as is often the case with 


Everard, 


the sick, Sir Heotor grew wakeful and 
alert. The torpor of the last few days 
seomed thrown off; his eyes brightened; 


his cheeks showed a giow of returning v! 
tality; be was gotting the better of an scute 
crisis, 

“Aut! Daylight at last. Draw aside the 
curtains, doctor,’’ he said, in a clear, hope- 
ful voices. “Night is past. Inafew bourse 
my Paulina will be bere,’’ 

“Did 1 aay 807’ asked the doctor in the 
dry, imperturbabie tone of yesterday. “The 
laine steps of weeks are pot to Le undone in 
as many bours, Hearitfrom my lips for 
once and for all, sir; your recovery, your 
very iife, depends on following my instruct- 
jonas to the very letter,’ 

The sick wan, with ——— effort, check. 
ed bisrising wrath, and once more the 
babit of drawing inferences ca.sé to bis ald, 

“] read yonr thoughts, doctor,’’ he said, 
es asiignht flush overspread his boardiless, 
Roman features, ‘You bave ever been of 
opinion that neitber in sickness nor in 
boalth Isa sexagenarian fit partner for a 
girioftwenty. I know well enough what 
bas been your opinion of my marriage--l 
may eay so--the only piece of downrigutt 
folly | was ever guilty of.” 

The doctor remained damb, 

“And now you are of opinion that Paal- 
Ina’a changing, vivacious humors, her 
aiternating (ears and siniies, are adverse to 
recovery. Weil, I givein.: I admit that I 
never bebold her enter the room-—-a vision 
of girlish loveliness--un moved, Her 
beauty stira me with the sweetest emotion 
now as when first I called her mine.” 

“There ie a time for sveet emotion and a 
time for bard reasoning,’’ was the caustic 
reply. ‘You have madea stride forward, 
Thanks to what, may | ask—Lady Vande 
roy’s nuraing or my own?”’ 

“Trae, true,’’ anewered the patient, 
sheking his friend’s hand. ‘Both Paulina 
and Everard--Heaven biess them!—did 
their very beat. Thev were unremitting in 
their attentions, but, of course, quite with- 
out experience. Besides, iny sweet little 
wife needs rest and fresh air. I have been 
& mopater Of selfishbnessto let her devote 
herself to me so iong. 1 will be benoeforth 
tractable, to be rewarded in advance, Hand 
mé yonder m'niature.”’ 

Not without a frown and demur, the 
physician yielded, and an ivory miniature, 
framed in solid gold, was placed in the 
ovber’s impatient fingers. 

It was the portralt of a dezziingly hand- 
sone girl--cbild were the more appropriate 
term, for the goiden-baired, rosy lipped, 
blue-eyed sitter could hard y have seen her 
sixteenth birthday. Feminine witchery 
here reached its acme, but it was witchery 
of the most soulless types. No Intellectual 
depth showed itself in the small, round 
brow; no tenderness played in the smile, 
want of heart and inind being softened by 
@xcessive arbiessuess and youth. Her bair 
fell in snort, loose curla about ber ¢houl- 
ders; her white frock, confined with a biue 
mash, showing bare throat and arms, had a 
look of the nursery, 


“Ie it not an exquisite picture?” askod 
Sir Hector, gazing with eyes spellbound, 
‘To think that adry old lawyer like my- 
self calls such a rosebud bisown! But you 
are far nore beautiful now, my Paulina.” 

For some minutes he remained holding 
the miniature straight before hiin, fascina- 
ted as by a speil; then the dootor saw his 
expression changs. For a moment a look 
of pain--6ven of horror--came Into bis face, 
followed by a self reproachfal, incredulous 
smile, 

‘Pat it back, doctor, and I will tell you 
of a foolish—an ineane—fancy, of an inct- 
dent that the aight of thie miniature recalls 
to me--to be revealed, promise me on your 
bonor, to no living sou!,’’ 

“My yea and nay have ever been held 





tantamount to an oath, Sir Hector, If you 
wish to confide anything to me, pray do 
80, 

“I may recover, dootor, or | may not; 
anvhow, it will do no harm to confess to 
you. Yes, it is a confession lam about to 
inake, Strange to say, | have had some. 
thing On mmy mind for the beet part of my | 
ife-—-] will out with it now! P 
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than myself, but I bad reached man’s estate 
when I won my laurels; in other words. 
when I andertook the defence wL ich raised 
me to tbe very pinnacie of my pciession. 
Where were you at the time I allude to? 
Youcan’ ‘+ have forgottenthe Altown As- 
sisee conue” sd with my pame?”’ 

“| reme. 5.erthe incident you refer to 
pertectiy weil,” rejoined the doctor, look 
ing unnerved and embarrassed, ‘Would 
it not be as well to defer your proposed 
communication?” 

“No, | raustout with it; and now or 
never iathetime. Alithe world knows I 
am no churob goer; for my religion, such 
as it is, 1 am not beholden to the parsons or 
their doctrine, ButIl have ever been a 
scrupulous, God fearing man. I dare not 
go tothe grave with a biack ile on my 
soal!l”’ 

He waited fora moment to collect his 
thoughts; then wert on, {n calm, measured 
tones, evidently anxious not to overdo his 
strength. 

‘You say that you remember the trial i 
alluded to? It was a poisoning case, A 
girl of extraordinary attractiveness and 
veauty,as attractive and beautiful--Heaven 
forgive the cow parison—as my own darling; 
in features and complexion reminding me 
just now of yonder sweet, innocent chiid, 
my girl wife, my Pauline—was charged 
with poisoning her step-father. The mo- 
tive had been pure, diabolical vengeance, 
The victim, a worthy fellow enough, having 
from tne best possible motives stepped in 
between herseif and a wealthy bat dis- 
reputable marriage—had, indeed, prevent- 
ed ber from seiling berself to a viilainoas 
old man for ~ From thet moment 
he was doomed. He died after cruel suf 
tering of several days duration, death be- 
ing caused by poison, 

“] may now say to you that never, 
througbout the entire course of my pro- 
fessional career, did I light upon a worse 
pieces of business, The biackness of heart, 
the depravity of extreme youth, was #0 up. 
perent, the utter callousness to every senti- 
ment, except that of self induigence aod 
self preservation 80 eer pee | O: the 
prisoner’s guilt there could lurk no vestige 
of doubt tn the mind of any fairly intelil- 
gent person, butshe was young; she was 
fascinating, aud marveliously lovely to 
look upon, I determined to save her, and 
save her I did. 

“I wonder now that the effort which 
saved ber pretty neck from the hangman’s 
rope did not kill her auvocate, For days 
--nay, weeks—before the trial, I bardiy 
gave myself time for necessary sleep, It 
was notonly the gigantic masa of facts, 
medical and otherwise, I had to master, but 
the elaboration of my defence. that strained 
every nerve to the utmost, But I was weil 
rewarded, Never shall l forget the effect 
of my speech. It was universally admit- 
ted afterwards to be one of the finest and 
most striking pieces of oratory ever listen- 
6d to ina oourtof law. A sick, almost a 
dyiog, man may well be pardoned a little 
vaoity!’’ 

‘When the trial was over, and the pretty 
murderess was, thanks to me, thrown loose 


hausted both in body and mind, anable to 
resume my duties for weeks. Mow for the 
mora! of my story, the promised con feasion, 
The public felt that she must be guilty. I 
knew from her own lips tiat she was so, 
Now, I ask, coolly reviewing the matter 
after an interval of twenty five years, what 
right had 1, knowing this, to stand up in a 
hall of Jastice and prociaim her an innocent 
woman? Whatright had I to forget the 
untimely end and long drawn-out sufter- 
ings of her viotiin--sufferings 1 have more 
tban oncé nad in my mind since confined 
myseif to my bed. Curiously enoagh, too, 
whilst lying here, reviewing the circum. 
stances of my illness, various symptoms 
have recalled hisown. Doctor, don’t think 
me mad! 1 could swear to you, bad I not 
been tended by those innocent as the 
angels in Heaven, that the wrong-doing 
confessed just now had brought about fear- 
ful retribution—that 1,in turn, had been 
diabolically poisoned!”’ 

The docwr started from his seat and 
touched the electric vell, overcome with 
excitement, His patient showed signs of 
recurring torpor aod delirium, 

At the end of a week the great judge was 
pronounced convalescent So wary had 
beeo the doctor’s evasions from hour to 
hour that thé interval slipped by imper. 
ceptibly. 

Now that be was once more wall enough 
to glance at tue almanac, Sir Hector could 
hardly belleve that for the space of seven 
whole days his adored young wife and con- 
— secretary had been banished trom 
him, 


At first he easiiy scoounted for such a 
step on the part of Dr. Eusiace, A famous 
pare eg 8p astute man of the world, an 

onorable gentieman, a friend, moreover, ot 
long standing, the physician bad trom the 
first strenuously opposed this unequal mar- 
riage, That adistingulehed man of sixty 
should wed an obscurely born, half-educa- 
ted beauty of eighteen was, in his eyes 
sueer insanity, and be had never sought to 
conceal his opinion. No wonder that when 
at a critical pericu, the power was in bis 
hands he should substitute the tried ser- 
vices of experienced nurses forthe loving- 
ty-meant bat {il judged winistrations of an 
inexperienced, iimpeiuous girl, 

Tuese conciusions had grad 
way to alariuing doubt sad onrenien _— 
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7 Jaspal might have groesiy, and through 
x of tendernesa, mismanaged him 
| and oer ainiy needed fresh air and re 
pose: but why no hint as to ber return 
}; Why nc letter, not eve I 
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on society, 1 took to my bed, utterly ex.’ 





or business ever so urgent prevent him 
from scribbling a line to his protector and 
seoond father? He co2id doubt no longer, 
An unex biow had fallen upon him. 
These youcg, brilliant, loving creatures 
were stricken down by iliness—perhape in 
danger. The truth might kill him; on 
it he would without a moment's dely, 

When the doctor entered, a gianoe at his 
patient told him what be might expect, 

Sir Hector—in armohatr, dressing gown, 
and s\ippers—looked once more his own 
self, Something of the usual brightness 
shone in his eyes; the thin lips had regain. 
ed decision and character; bis tremendous 
physical and intellectual powers were once 
more restored. Tne patient was heaied, 
yet Dr. Eustace had never quailed before a 
revelation as he did now, ‘The doctor him. 
self was white and discomposed. He wore 
the look of a man who had received a fear- 
fui biow in the dark, 

‘Sit down, doctor,’’ began Sir Hector, 
now speaking in his legal volce—the me. 
tal'c and unanewerable voice that had so 
often caught trembling witnessea as in » 
vice, “Sit down ana tell me the truth.’’ 

“1 am bere for no other purpose,” was 
the dry apewer. ‘Pbysic for the body you 
need no longer.”’ 

‘One word, my dear friend,” cried the 
other, now in a tone of keenest anguish, 
He bardly dared to hope any longer, 

Sinking back in his chair, he with dif. 
culty got out the words, ‘‘Paalina is not 
dead!” 

“Your wife, Lady Vanderoy, is well,” 
wasthe reply. Then tne doctor rose, and 
clasping his old friend’s hands, oried in a 
voice fraught with deepest emotion-- 

“Nerve yourself for news of her far worse 
than death, Bear up likea man. No one 
can breathe a word of comfort—’’ 

‘“] amin adouble sense her murderer, 
Her easily-excited nature has given way 
uuder this tension. Soe is bereft of rea- 
son!’’ 

The sane, pitiless, but, in reality, 
deeply pitying, doctor shook his head 

“Have you no bowels of compassion? 
Shorten these awful moments!’’ oried the 
old man. He had become aged on a sud- 
den, and, pale as death, trembling from 
head to foot, gasped out-- 

“No; keep your Never let me 
learn that my Paulina has come to worse 
barm!”’ 

Tears trickled down his cheeks, Theold 
look of feebieness came back. The doctor 
feit that no disclosure could be more _pain- 
fal than such suspense, 

“It is my duty to speak. Better be ap- 
prised of the truth from ny lips than from 
the columns of a newspaper,” he added in 
clear, deliberate tones, ‘‘Lady Vanderoy 
and Everard Eiton are in prison char 
on evidence not to be shaken with deliber- 
ate attempt to murder you by the adminis- 
tration of poison,’’ 

The speaker had looked for an outburst 
of terribie indignation; perhaps even a fierce 
clutching at bis throat and hand-to-hand 
encounter with a man frensied by sudden 
anguish. But even in a moment so stun- 
ning, the great lawyer’s habit of drawing 
inferences did not desert him. Fora brief 
interval he sat speechless, rigid, cowed, 
torn by fiercest conflict, yet intellectually 
master of himeelf, In spite of overwheim- 
ing mental agony, he was now weighing evi- 
dence as carefully as he had done bundreds 
of times before, when the issues, as now, 
had been those of life and death, 

“It is a foul calumny, sn infamous plot,” 
he murmured at last, ‘Those two beings, 
80 guilelesa, 80 devoted to me, both recipl- 
ents of my favors, have drawn on them- 
selves much enmity, My housebold, my 
friends, my relations, public opinion aré 
against tobem, Buatl will vindicate their 
characters ‘rom this black slander, unravel 
this abominable conepiracy—if the effort 
cost me my life,’’ 

_He rose, and leaning on bis stick, un- 
hinged from its nail the miniature gazed 
upon 80 rapturously a tew days before. 

’ “My angel, my pretty one!” he cried as 
he kissed the ivory egain and again; held it 
to his heart, and wept over it. ‘Whocould 
for a single instant doubt your innocence?” 

Toen he held out the portrait at arm’s 
length. 

“) appeal to you, doctor, Could those 
hes eyes, that candid brow, deceive? 

et—”’ 

Onasudden, be dropped the portrait, 
overcome with horror, 


‘Take itaway; hide it from my g82z6 
Never let me see yonder picture again,” he 
cried, ‘“Itis not the likeness of my un- 
spotted darling, my sweet Paulina, but of 
tbat beautiful fiend in woman’s shape | 
spoke of a week ago, the girl-poisoner, | 
biazoned to the worid as innocent twenty 
five years ago—”’ 

“And who was the mother of your wife,” 
the doctor made solemn reply, ‘The 
awful truth can no !onger be concealed fro 0 
you, Sir Hector. The foreign music wis 
tress under whose care you first met Lady 
Vanderoy at Monte Uarilo,from whose house 
1p Paris you married her, is just dead. Spe 
has sent you papers proving that her sap: 
posed daughter Paulina was in reality the 
child of the wretched woman—set at /arg® 
it is true, owing to your exertions—for = 
that branded asa parricide in the eyes ° 
the world!” . 

The blow did not kill Sir Hector, but % 
paralysed his feelings, Stern as had ever 
been, he became from that time Draconiad 
in bis judgments, And least of sil upoo 
himself would he show the slightest ting® 
of compassion. Thocrime by which bis 
own life had been jeopardised, s orimeé 
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part of jadge towards his own wifo, and bis 
‘ e,’ her accomplice, 

The two dropped from mortal ken into 
the living tomb of a prison, but the stern 


judge lived on, secre.ly trinmphing over 


the self mastery that now made existence 
poss! ble, 


The Nameless Wife. 


BY F, L. 














waa turning over my friend Everest’s 
collection of epitaphs, when | came 
upon the followirg:— 
To the Dear Memory of 
IDONKEA, * 

Who died September 21:t, 1860, aged 25 
Sbe was the only daughter of K'ctiard Mur. 
grave, of 
Fosbrooke Hall, and wife of—— 

Here followed a@ biank. 

‘Faithful unto death,” 

“A wife without a name! 
enrious,’’ said I. 

“Yes,’’ rejoined Everest, glancing at the 
open page. “lt excited my interest and 
curiosity at the time,”’ 

“W bere did you find it?” 

‘In Yorksbire; in a remote village in the 
East Riding.’’ e 

‘Tell me about it,’’ sala 1, 
night for a story.’”’ 

And ao, while the wind howled and the 
rain beat against the window, wedrew our 
chairs closer to the blazing fire, and Ever. 
est began. 

“You know I havea brother in York- 
shire,whom I generally visit every autumn, 
Last September I went, as usual, and bad 
some capital sport. While I was there my 
brother wanted to buy another horse, to 
replace one he had sold to ‘advantage; and 
hearing there was # horseto be sold in a 
neighboring village, we drove over to see 
it. The animal, bowever, proved unsuit- 
able; and we were abcut to re return home, 
when a bystauder observed that he bad 
‘heard say’ that ‘Squire Musgrave had a 
horse to sell,’ 


‘} (Musgrave of Fosbrooke?’ inquired my 
brother, 

‘The man nodded, 

‘“‘*Then we will go and ses Musgrave,’ 
said Jack, turning to me, ‘It is pretty 
drive to Fosbrooke, and you have nevsr 
been that way, l expect. It is nota tavor- 
ite drive with my wife or the girls,’ 

“The reason was easy to see. The way 
lay off the bigh road, through a long serics 
of fields, and every five or ten minutes we 
had to stop to open a gate, But it was, as 
Jack said, a pretty drive; and when we 
reached the quaint, picturezque little vil- 
lage of Fosbrooke, I tnought it quite worth 
the trouble of opsning some ten or a dozen 
gates just to seo tbat only, 

“The ball, the only large bouse in the 
place, was Of a type more common in the 
Weat than in the East Riding. 

“Tt wasa substantial bullding of grey 
stone, with thick walls and wide, low, mul. 
lioned wimdows. The oid oak in the 
square hall would bave made a Wardour 
Street collector green with envy. Henry 
Musgrave was a fine specimen of a York- 
shireman, tall, broad-shouldercd, epare,and 
sinewy, with a keen glance and handsome 
face. Although his neighbors called him 
‘Squire,’ he made no claim to belong to the 
gentry. He prided bimse!f on being a sur- 
vivor ofthe cld yeoman class, He owned 
some seven or eight buudred acres of land, 
and farmed it himself. He was a success 
ful farmer, too, and bis horses and his stock 
were always of the best. Inthe present in- 
stance the horse for sale wasa gentile and 
beautiful creature, and I could see that 
Jack coveted it the moment ne saw it, The 
only question between buyer and selier 
was the question of price; aud, leaving my 
brother and Musgrave to the cuaflering 
that seems indispensable on such cccasions 
I made my way to the village church, It 
Was not an interesting edifice, and had «# 
modern ‘restored’ look about it, Neither 
was the churebyard promising Inthe mat- 
ter of epitaphs, I wondered about from 
grave to grave for some time without dis- 
covering anything noteworthy. Lhe only 
conspicuonsa monument was a tall white 
Marble orvea; but that 1 had rather avoid- 
ed, for the inscriptions on marbié crosses, 
however sorrow!/ul, are seldom, from my 
point of view, interesting. 

“This time, bowever, I was mistaken, fur 
when at length | stood jn front of it iy at- 
tention was at once arresied by the inecrip 
tion you have just read, Ifit struck y 
merely reeing it in ‘he pages of my book, 


()" winter’s night, a few years ago, | 
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¢ffect to read it, as | i, fresh from (tbe 
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and brief epitaph I read a tragic story. 
Here a ruined life had come to an end, and 
a broken heart lay beneath the green sod. 

“*Faltbfal antodeath,’ I pondered over 
the words, Had they been used in their 
bigber senee, or did they signify the fideil- 
ty of the bapless young wife to the name- 
leas husband, who bad suffered her to lie 
there dishonored and unowned for more 
than twenty veare? 

‘*] was still gexzing at the marble cross 
when, some time later, my brother joined 
me, 

** ‘1 thought I should find you here,’ said 
be. ‘No stranger passes that grave without 
pausing. Itis asad story. 1 will tell you 
what | know of it as we drive home.’ 

“This ia what he told me, 

“Richard Musgrays had two children, 
Idonea and Henry. The former was the 
elder by two years, and the tenderest af- 
fection subsisted between sister and 
brother, 

“Attwenty Idonea was a beautifal girl, 
an excellent horsewoman, and the belle of 
the countryside. But, though she often 
rode to bounds with ber father, who was 
proud of her skill and courage, there was 
nothing bold or masouline about her. On 
the contrary, she was ensentially refined 
and femininein all her habits, and her 
manpers were particularly gentie and en- 
gaging. But softness does not always 
mean weakness, and Idonea, for all ber 
pretty, soft ways, hada character of uni- 
voreai strength and determination, 

“As might be expected, she had many 
adusirers, but she treated them all alike, 
and not even ber father or brother had any 
suspicion that she cared for one of them, 
Great, therefore, was the surprise and oon- 
sternation when one day—shortly after she 
bad attained ber majority—Idonea Mus- 
grave disappeared, Sve was at home at 
night, she was gone in the morning; but 
where sbe went, and with whom, remains 
a mystery tothisday. Her fatper’s grief 
was terrible to witness; but, after the first 
wild outburst, be pever mentioned her 
name. His sorrow was of the silent, con- 
suming kind; his form shrank away, bis 
hair grewaolte, and a few years later he 
died, Whether be had ever made any 
scarch for bis daugbter, whether had ever 
seen or heard from her, no one knew, and 
there was such a look on his face no one 
ever to ask. 

‘Henry was but a lad of nineteen when 
Idonea ran away, but trouble made a man 
of bim at once, and he soon grew to iook 
almost a8 stern and mournful as hie father. 
His sister’s filgbt was a bitter grief to bim; 
but he always stood up for her, and he 
wouid of been a bold man who would have 
ventured to speak ligbtiy of her in Henry’s 
presence, 

‘Secret marriages seldom bring happi- 
ness, and poor ldonéa’s was no exception 
to the rule. Six months after he had buried 
his father, Henry was summoned to bis 
sister's side, 

‘‘He fouod her in a pretty little villa in 
one of the London suburbs, Sbe bad iwo 
resptectabie servanis, she was surrounded 
with comforts, she was handsomely drese- 
ed as she lay on her sofa, but—e#he. was 
dying. 

‘6 6{ did not send for you until { was sure 
of it,’ she said, holding bis hand, and look-* 
ing at him with a wistfolamile, ‘But now 
you will stay with me tillthe end? It won’t 
be long; and I am so lonely.”’ 

‘But where is he? that secoundrel——’ 
cried Henry, indignantly. 

‘Hush, dear; he is my husband.’ 

‘Husband indeed! Then why—why—?’ 

“Then why dol live alone, you would 
ask? Thaticannottell you. I can tell 
you notuing but that 1 am, and bave been, 
a iawful wife from the day I left Fosbrooke, 
On my wedding day my busband exacted 
from me 4 BOlemin promise that I would 
not, without his leave, mention bis name 
orany of the circumstances of our marriage. 
That promise bas cost me dear, but I have 
kept it, unwortby as he bas proved, On, it 
is that that Kills me!’ cried the poor young 
wife in asudden burat of wild weeping, 
‘It ig tbat that kills me! To think that I 
should have left my home, have broken 
uy father’s heart, have ruined my own life 
and clouded yours, all forthe sake of one 
utuerly uewortry of the sacrifice!’ 

“But when Henry besougbt her to at 
least leave behind her some indication of 
the pace where the marriage was celebra- 
‘ed, sbe still refused. 

“ 6) have sinned, and 1] have suftered bit- 
terly; but 1 wili not break my word. Un- 
wortby as be is, I will be faithful to him, 





: 
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even unto death. God,in His own good 
time, will vindicate my good name,’ | 
Aod she died, and made npn sign; and 
fi ber back t Fosbrooke 
} “ ©1688 a a 
i ~ saken; th lex ay #ne]j 


wes buried; and the tall white cross stands 
there in that village churchyard to per- 
petuate the memory of the nameless and 
forsaken wife,” 

. . ” os * * 

Everest paused. The fire bad sunk low; 
bot the storm was stiil wailing and moan- 
ing without. 

“Ta that all?’ I exclaimed, disappointed, 

‘Yes; what more would you have?” 

‘I would bave the story finished—the 
busband found, and his named filled in on 
the monument,”’ 

Everest smiled. 

“Yes, one cannot help wishing that; but 
poetic Justice is seldom done in real life 
Still, strange things do happen, and the 
truth may come out even yet. Who known, 
Meredith. I have told you the beginning 
of the story; perhaps it nay be for you to 
discover and tell methe end of it,’’ 

* * . - . 

I am confidential clerk to a highly-re- 
spectable London solicitor, and it some- 
times bappens that lam sent Oy my em 
ployer into the country to search for minss- 
ing certificates of birth or marriage. I am 
fond cf the country, and these expeditions, 
which often lead me into out-of-the-way 
nooks end corners, are a weloome break in 
the monotonous round of dally office work, 
Conrequently, it was with much secret sat- 
isfaction that I received directions one 
lovély day in June, 1887, to start at once 
for Yorkshire. 

The object of my journey was to find a 
certain marriage certificate necessary to 
enabie a client to establish bis claim to a 
fine estare, and my instructions were to 
search the registers of every church in a 
given district. 

Searching registers is slow work, par 
ticularly in the country, where the churcber 
are naturally at some distance apart, and 
much time is ocoupied in getting from one 
to the other. At the end of a week the ob 
ject of my Journey was atill unachieved, 
The weather ooutinued glorious, and for 
my own part lesb uld have been well con 
tented to have spent the whole summer 
auwid the roral scenes of the East Riding. 
The district 1 had to expicre was purely 
eg'icultural, and thinly populated. Some 
days I walked miles siong the quiet 
country roads, with their wide grass mar. 
gins, without meeting a creature. Atother 
times my way lay beside « silent dreamy 
river, fowiog between grasey banka !ringed 
witb tall sedges, bushy aldersa, and droop 
ing willows, 

—_———- > - — 

How TO CHANGE THE COLOR OF CANA 
B1BS,—The following !# from the proceed 
ing ofthe Berlin Physiological Soolety. 
Starting with the observed fact that cana- 
ries fed with cayenne-pepper acquire a 
ruddy plumage, Dr Saucermaun bas based 
upon it ascientific tn vestigation of canaries, 
fowls, pigeons, and otber birds. From 
these be hase obtained the following results, 
Feeding with pepper produces an efiect 
only when given to young birds before 
they moult; the color of the feathers of 
older birds cannot be affected, Muvisture 
facilitates tho change of colortoa ruady 
hue, which is again discharged under the 
influence of suniightand oold. A portion 
of the constituents of cayenne pepper is 
quite inactive—as, for instance, piperine 
and several extractives, 

Siuillarly the red coloring matter alone 
of the pepper bas no effect on the color of 
the feathers, It is rather the triolein, whion 
occura in tue pepper in large quantities, 
together with the characieriatic pigment, 
which brings about the change o! color by 
bolding the red pigment ofthe pepper in 
eolution, 

Glycerine way be used instead of triolein 
to bring aboul t..6 same result, The same 
statement holda good witkr regard to the 
feeding of birds witb aniline colors, The red 
pigment of the pepper is also stored in the 
ogg: yolk as weilas inthe feathers, The 
first appearance of the pigment tn the yolk 
insy be observed as a coiored ring four 
days after the commencement of feeding 
with the pigment dissolved in fat; afters 
further two day’s fveding, the whole yolk 


is colored. 
—_-— © re 
AFRIOAN lyoRY DEALERS, —The Iivory- 
deaiers of Africa are very good hands at 
obtaining fuil vaiue for their goods; and 
vome: f the SueMeid firms find that they 
are not oovices in frauduient trading. 
They can “load ’ ivory quite ascieverly as 
others cao [oad cottons. By pouring lead 
into tbe cavity of the tu*k the weight ins 
grestiy increased; and there is no poss) biil- 
ty of discovering the deception until the 
ivory bas passed through various bands tw 
tbe cutlery or other manufacturer, Then 
the workinan finds the taw griud sgainst 








toe lead, eomething snepping tue & 66 teeth. 
One Sac ffield firin recently found lead em 
bedded in several elepvants’ tusks—frou 
eight totwelve pounds weight in oa Af 
vyory is worth (twelve si ngs per 
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“An interesting and gratifying disclosure 
of the census,” observes a New England 
exchange, ‘‘in that of the revival of the oid 
whaling towns. The whale fishery centres, 
where once the coming arid going of busy 
ships gave a lively airof industry to the 
wharves and streots, felt the decadence of 
this fishery as an almost fatal biow, and in 
the decades immediately succeeding the fif- 
tles remained sorrowful monumentsto a 
great Industry's decay. Now, however, 
they seem to be recovering their old-time 
energy, and itis not unlikely thatan in- 
heritance of the same enterprise which char- 
acterized them in the pest will once more 
pash them steadily forward, New Bedford, 
formerly the greatest whaling porton the 
whole coast, now boasts a population of 
41,044, agraincf norethan 50 per cent. 
since 1850, and New London, the second 
port in importance, has gained some 30 per 
cent, or more in tho same time,” 


James H, Drake, of St. Pau!, Minn., 
possessess a Very un'jue scarf pin, ‘It is 
nothing more or lees then a Knight of the 
Garter pin, of whion there are none in this 
country with this exception, and there are 
but 42 in all England, Tne pattern isa garier 
of blue enamei,on wi ich are the weli-known 
words, tn gilt lettering, surmounted bya 
cross whose points are set with diamonda, 
Several years ago Mr, Drake entertained a 
party of English capitalists in tbe North- 
west, Ainong them was the Dukeot Suther- 
land, When they took their departure, 
greatly pleased with their visit, the Duke 
drew the pin from bis cravat and piaced it 
in Mr. Drake’s, Many times he has beon 
stopped by Englisuinen in this oountry 
who recognized one of the embiema of the 
leading ordor of Engiand.”’ 

When he was at Oderaa recently, #0 the 
story goes, the Ozar of Russia visited the 
barracks, which had of course, been newly 
painted and cleaned for bia inepection. The 
commandant, with the ijea of impressing 
the imperial mind with the care taken of 
the soldiors, bired alot of warm, bright 
blankets and sheepekin mats, which were 
piaced on and by the side of the inen’s cots, 
The Csar waa highly pleased, and, on leav- 
ing, turned to one of the sentrios at tne en- 
trance to the dormitory and asked him if 
he found the blanket warn enouyh, ‘I've 
never tried it, Littie Fatber,’’ wasthe in- 
nocent reply; ‘we have no biankets but 
our overcoats,’’ 

Do you know how many 1 billie it takes 
to weigh as much a4 a $20 yoid piece? Driv- 
ing out to White Bear recently, cone of those 
walking compendiume of useful informa- 
tion sprang the above query, and the opin- 
ions that it elicited showed a remarkable 
range. One member of the party, whore 
business isto handle the money in large 
suins, after profound thought, *uggested 
that the number would be from 1000 \o 1200. 
Otbere guessed down the lineto 500, but 
no one less that number. After aii bad 
placed themse! ves on record, the com pend- 
dium stated that the numberof biils was 3!) 
to $1, according to their coniition as to 
dirtiness and to age. 

The clove tree, says an English paper, 
was introcuced into Zsnzibar about the 
year 1530, and I's onltivation now forme the 
principal industry of the Isianda of 4 wwz1- 
barand Pemba, The chiet supply of oluves 
is obtained from these iaisnds, Consul 
Pratt, who hes lately writien a re port on 
the clove eulture of Zanzibar, says that « 
ten year-cld plantation abould produce an 
averaye Of 20 pourds of cloves tow tree, 
Trees of 20 years fréqguently produce ap- 
wards of 100 pounds esch, Mr. Pratt re- 
porta thattnue yield of the present season 
will probably exceed that of any previous 
season, and amount to 15,000 000 ;oundsa, 
averaging @ local value of 10 cents per 
pound, 

Like the horses of Vienna and the cats of 
New Zealand, eaysea foreign wri.er, the 
monkeys of Southern India are pumbered 
awong the victima of influenzs, A ocrres- 
pondéentat Kurnul gives @ barrowing ac- 
count of how the @pideinic bes spread 
among the monkeys of the distre. The 
animais were quite con*picuous One day by 
their ebsenuce, 80 that everyth ny left cut to 
dry on terraces was undisurbed 
unusual experience, Next 


quite an 
morning they 


were seen in groupé here and there, some 
coughing terribly, others reéeiing iike 
drunkén men, and toen, later on, ‘he un. 
pleasant atiiinees toat relgened inder t 
trees which afforded then sieiter, was oft. 
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SRE’ Bre! Toe ebip’s on Gref” rang out 
|. ut board « lage troop ebip, on 

tie nigttof Meret 1 1825. and in 6 
very ‘ew minute, e.ibough e Serce storm 
were “ag Dg. (he Ceck was crowded Wi.h ce 
spe rng men, * Omen, and children. 

The veese, was tne Ken, whict bad jen 
Eng a5¢ about « fortnight before carrying 
troj@lo Benga and China There were 
4 pie im el., 0m bBoard, ipeluding 544 
. ere 43 women, and ‘ ocnlidren, be 
aidee pive.e passengers, Offic re and cree. 
Al.er leaving the Downe—the name given 
\) toe roadetead between the North and 
Soult Fore ands on the Kentish comst—the 
Weatler became very bed, and grew worse 
and woree dcal.y, until, on Maen i, the 
Kent wasin the midet of a terrivie gaie: 
indeed, @ Orroe was tbe wind, thet no gal.e 
could be usei, and toe eh'ip bed to mare 
the beet progress it cou.id ander bare poles. 

Tne Kent began to rol terribiy, and mat 
tora ip thie respect were not improved by 
the fact (hat there were severai bundrece 
of tone of abet and abeil on board; witb 
every lurch of tue veese) the waves beat 
over (he decks, and everytuiong in the cab 
Ins wasn being tossed about in ail direc 
tiona, 

In the midat of all this confusion, at about 
haif peat e.even at night, one of the c Moers 
of the stip went below to see that every- 
thing waa safely secured. It wae of course 
very dark,» be took a lantern with bim. 

Making bis round of Inspection, be foand 
a epirit cask roiling about, and sent some 
galore for some biocks of wood in order to 
secure Itin te p aoe, 

Direot.y they had left him, by some ac 
oldent he dropped bis lantern, and trying 
to regain it, let go the cask which he bad 
been holding, and which was immediately 
eipashed, 

The spirits ran all over the piace, and 
reacting the light, in a very few seconds 
the whoeot that part of the lower deck 
was oue blaze of fre, 

Vain were ail eflorts to satay the progress 
of the flames, and then epread that cry, 
aweroipe enough on land, but a hunared 
times wore terribie at sea — 

“Fire! Fire! The ship's ov fire!”’ 

At onoe the deck was covered with a 
crowded and panio-stricken throng of s*'. 
diers, women, children, passengers, and 
crew, all expecting that each minute would 
be their imat. 

So bc peless were come of the sailors that 
they aciualiy seated themselves on the 
powder wagrsins, expecting that it would 
soon biow up, and bring them a speedy 
death. 

One uian at least on board remained cool, 
colisoted, and resolute, amid ail the confu- 
tion; this was Captain Oobb, the oom- 
meander of the Kent, and the very type o! 
all (hat an officer suould be, 

Recognising the rapid spread of the 
fin nes, and fearing leat the ship would 
8.00 biow up, he decided to flood the lower 
decks, 

Kapidly issuing bis oraers to bis meno 
and to the soldiers, who were all eager to 
heip, the lower ports were opened to the 
een, and the inroad of the waves soon 
cheeked the progress of the fire. 

The fear of an explosion now grew leas, 
bula new danger threatened—the vessel 
had shipped so mwuch water that it became 
water-logged, and It seemed that any min- 
ule it migut settie down! 

W hioh would it be—death by fire or death 
by drowning? This was the thought that 
parsed through the minds of ail on board, 

Meanwhile the oaptain bad not forgotten 
to send a sailor up to the foretop, to keep a 
keen .ook-out for any passing sail, 

In consequence of the gale, however, the 
Kot bad drifted far out of ite ordinary 
course, and far out of the track of paseing 
Vessels, @o (bat the watocter’s task seemed 
alinost a bopeless one, 

But bo the lotense Joy of those on deck, it 
was not.ong before the sailor's voloe was 
Leard, orying— 

“A pall on tbe lee bow!’ 

Ob, welcome pews to hundreds of anx!i. 
ous hearts, for now there wae one siight 
chanoe of safety! 

Minute gun® were at once fired, flags of 
distress were hoisted, and at last the altered 


torr 


movements of the distant vessel showed 
tial the Kent bad been observed, 

As the suips drew near to one anotber it 
Wee Geet tial tne stranger was but a small 
brig, and sesined too much to hope, that 
abe ake olx red people on board 
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Bowere: pc time wer now icet In mek- 
ing prepersiions for the clearing and low- 
ering of the boeta and meny were tbe 
beart fell pvarer ibet went ap to beeren 
ihet tbe Kent mig) | nefiber Diow Bp nor 
a Le Gown ntl! &. om bosrd were eafe 

AnDd¢ ret bow ema.. Was tbe chance may 
be gatberec from the words of Sir Dancan 
MoGregor, & bo wae & passenger on the |.- 
feted Teeme.. apd pod iabed @ very Uprilling 
ancount of tbe ¢ imaster. 

“| comfema,’ be gard, “4het when I re- 
famed om ibe iong period our ship bed 
been already burning—op the tremendous 
eee ibsi wee running—on ihe extreme 
emai pees of the Drig, and tbe immense 
numberof beman beings to be savred— 
l coud Bly veniureto pope toat s few 
might oe epered,’’ 

Twe Dridge was now as close to the Kent 
a i, con. safely come, and, as preperations 
were made for iaunching the Gret boat, 
Colome. Fearon, wbo was in command of 
ibe troopa, iesued bis ineiroctions ae to the 
order in #biecb the men snould embark. 

‘Juniors fret,” be esid; “but see that 
any was is cul down who presumes to en- 
ter tbe Doste before the means of «scape are 
presented to toe women and cpildren.’’ 

To see tbat biecommwands were obeyed 
the officere siood by the boats with drawn 
drawn ewords, but there was not theslight. 
eet rush or 6ither soidiers or sailors, their 
efforts being entirely directed to saving the 
women and ch! dren, 

With considerabie difficalty the first boat 
waset length jowered, and anxiously did 
those on deck watch its progress to the 
brig. 

The sea was raging furiously, and every 
minute it looked as though it would be 
swamped vy the waves, which broke over 
it, nearly drowning the women and ohil- 
dren, who, for safety, had been placed as 
far as possibie under the mata, 

At length, however, the passage was 
made, and the first boat-load were safely 
taken on board the brig, which tarned out 
to be the Cammora, bound to Vera Crus with 
emigrant miners, 

Each trip between the two vessels took 
three-quarters of an bour, so that if all were 
to be saved new means must be adopted 
for the more rapid loading of the boats, 

The gale, morover, had so increased that 
it became impossible forthe boats i ap- 
proach the Kent ciosely; and lowering the 
women and children two by two by ropes 
from the stern was tried, 

Many of the poor children died, however, 
from the efl ects of repeated immersions be- 
fore they could be taken into the boat, 

And then aatill more perilous method 
had to be adopted. A rope waa slung from 
the end of the great boom or spar which 
stretched ont from the mizen-mast far over 
the stern of the vessel, and aiong this slip- 
pery boom the passengers, in all the force 
of the tempest, bad to crawl or be oarried. 
Many were tbe accidents that happened, 
but the cool heroiem of the eoldiers and 
sallore at this orisis was beyond all praise, 
and eager hands were ever ready to help 
the weak and timid, 

Day, which bad dawned before the Cam 
bra was sighted, war now drawing rapidly 
to a close, and there were fears of another 
night of darkness for some of those yet left 
on the burning ship. 

Sut successive trips had now reduced 
thoseon deck to # very small number, 
mostly massed on the boom, and thease, 
Captain Cobb, fearing the worst, urged to 
drop into the sea, and try (o reach the 
boats, 

He bad made up his mind to be the last 


to leave the ship, but finding bis entreaties’ 


vain, and hearing the loaded guns which 
bad dropped into the hold beginning to ex. 
picde, be at last determined to think of his 
own safety, and after a perilous drop into 
the sea, he was (agen on board one of the 
boats, 

it 1s told of one sailor who had remeined 
to the last, and bad taken up his position 
over the powder-magezine, that he oried 
out In a temper— 

“Well, if abe won't blow up, I'll see if | 
can’t get away from her!'’—aud get away 
be did, and was saved too, perbape to bis 
Own surprise, 

But little more remains to be told, for 
the long-expected explosion came at last. 

Happily many cf those left behind were 
savec, for they bad sought sbelter in the 
Chains, and clung there until taken off by 
the Carolina, another vessel which had 
been attracted to the spot by the exploeion. 

Of the crowded scene on board the Cam- 
bria, of the perils of tempest still to be en- 
aured before Faimouth was safely reached, 
of the kindness and self-sacrifice of the 
miners and sallore 
we 


n the rescuing vassel, 
CanDol DOW speak, 
Ong a8 this w i havstor 


asi 


etold. “Land 


ance ry, which 


was al Lhe welcome c 
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told all of the close of their dangerous voy- 


Of the wbole number on board of the 
Kent, eighty.one only were lost, and only 
one of these was a woman. The rest in- 
cloded twenty chiidren, six of the crew, 
end G"ty foar soldiers, 

All bomor to brave Osptain Cobb for bis 
courage and coolness, and to the ¢ Micers, 
soidiera, aad eallors, for the discipline they 
showed, for 1! such qualities had not been 
displayed, it is probabie that not one fourth 
of those on board could have been ss ved. 


—_— 
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IN AN ORCHAED. 








ere on reading this heading saying: 

“Tbat is jast what I should like— 
when the fruit ie ripe!’ and picturing to 
themeeives the clustere of golden apples, 
the rich melting pears, the purple plume, 
and other fruits all hanging so tempting! y; 
but I am not going to write of the fruit of 
the orchard, bat of the birds which congre- 
gate where. 

It is early in spring, there is a coldness 
in the air, and naturally so—for is not the 
wind in the NE.?—etill, the sun is shining 
gloriously, with scarcely acloud to be seen, 
On entering at the little wicket gate almost 
the first object which catches the eye is a 
bird's nest—the nest of the missel-thrash, 

Poor foolish bird! your nest will be most 
surely destroyed; for is it not placed in a 
con*picuous position, scarcely three yards 
from the public roed, in the fork of an ap- 
ple-tree just above the ground, with a foot- 
path passing close to it? 

The poor mother seems to think she has 
made a mistake by the frantic manner in 
which she files about when she is disturbed 
by your footateps, daring you, as it were, 
to touch the four eggs already deposited 
there. 

Hopping about in the same tree Is the lit- 
tle biue-tit, trying each bud to see if there 
is an insect in it, now here, now there, in- 
cessantlyon the move; but although I 
watched for some time and raw it eat many 
insects, { did not notice it destroy one bad, 
and the popular idea that this is a destruct- 
ive bird, is, I think, erroneous, 

I wonder whether you are the little gen- 
tleman or lady who built your nest, or pez- 
haps first saw the light, in my letter-box, 
just the otber side of the road. If #0, 1 
would like totell youthat you are quite 
welcome to do 80 again, and the postman 
will get strict orders not to molest you by 
dropping in the letters, although the firat 
time you took up your abode there you 
were so dirturbed. 

I remember how, in spite of molestation, 
you manfully stock to your guns or rather 
nest, and would not be denied; it was wise 
of you to be determined end your courage 
was rewarded, for no cats could possibly 
get at your little ones there, until they 
were ready to shift for themselves, and 
launch out into the wide, wide world, 

In another tree ie the ‘‘creeper,’’ ranning 
up and down the trunk, sometimes upside 
down, sometimes downside up, it doesn’t 
matter to him—he does not get a headache; 
but why ie he ir such # hurry? all the day 
is before him; is it because his prey is 
qaick and cunning that he has to work so 
bard for bis livelihood? For his food ocn- 
siste of smal: beetles, spiders, and ocater- 
piliars, 

There are some long-tailed tits, four or 
five of them, which generally go abont in 
little flocks, making «@ continual chirping. 
I saw one have a good catcb--in the form 
of a larva of some beetle or moth; it was 
quite an eflort for the little creature to get 
down, though a8 soon as it was gone the 
bird was off again to happy hunting 
grounds, 

Here is the little cole-tit engaged in the 
same occupation as his uncies, his aunts, 
and his cousins, namely, in providing food 
for themeelvesand their households, There 
are numbers too of the great tit, with his 
black throat and ysliowish green breast-- 
the handsomest and the largest of them all. 

What is that sharp shrill note coming 
from the fir-tree? Surely that must be a 
large bird to make #0 much noise, No, 
that is the wren, the little Jonny-wren and 
Kitty-wren; one of the smaiiest of our birds 
and perhaps one of the moat engaging. He 
is bold and yet he is shy—boid in his song, 
shy in escaping observation; for he wiil 
creep in and out of the hedge so quickly 
that the e6ye oan scarcely foliow him, and 
whilet you are peering in to see where he 
can possibly have gone you suddenly hear 
his bold voice some dozen yarde away, 

One of tnese birds has taken possession 
of a small greenhouse next to the house, 
} an does a great deal of good, for is he not 


A YONE can well imagine some read- 





dally devouring thousands of those nasty 
aphides—the little green insects Whict : 
lest sO Many of our piante? Orders have ' 





been given that he ia not to be disturbed, 
neither will be be—uaniess by the cata. In 
the same tree is another mite, the prettiest 
bird of all—the goid crest, with its crest of 
burnished gold and its body of yellowish 
green. 

And all these are happy as the days are 
long, filtting and twittering, and enjoying 
life’s golden hours—a microscopic iilus- 
tration of the text; “And God saw every. 
thing that He had made; and behold it was 
very good.”’ 

Sucp are ecme of the things which were 
seen in half an bour’s quiet walk in an or- 
chard, binocular in han, 


—_—— 


Dora aNQ Hes Bixp.—“Ob, pussy, 
how could you be so cruel!’’ said Dora, as 
abe bent her bead over a poor dead bird in 
her lap, 

Pussy came peeping round the oorner of 
the settee on which Dora was aitting, She 
gaveafaint mew, and Dora looked down 
angrily upon her, 

“Go away, Daughty pussy, go away. I 
will never love you again,’’ she said. 

Dora’s mother was sitting in the room. 

“You should not be angry with pussy,” 
maid she; ‘!t is sad that she bas killec your 
bird, but it is pussy’s nature to catch birds 
and mice and eatthem, 1’m afraid that it 
was partly your own fault tbat pussy got 
to the bird, for you forgot to ask Ann to 
hang up the cage on the hook where it 
would be out of reach of pussy, And Bo it 
was left on he table in the breakfast room, 
and the cat went in early in the morning 
and sprang at tbe cage and killed the poor 
little bird.’’ 4 

“My poor little Dicky,” sobbed Dora, 
‘(He will not sing any more;" and Dora 
burst into another Gt of orying. 

Her motber tried to comfort ner, but Dora 
could not stop crying. 

‘‘My bird, my dear little bird,” she said 
over and over again, 

“We will put the bird into a nice little 
box with some moss in it, and take it into 
the garden and bury it by ‘ie primroses,” 
said her mother; and you can put a white 
stone over it, and we will sow some seeds 
there, and then you can watch them grow- 
ing over the little grave.” 

‘*Yos,’’ said Dora, getting down siowly 
from ber seat, ‘‘I aball like that, Will you 
get the box, mother, and then wecan go 
into the garden.”’ 

So Dora and her mother went into the 
garden and buried the little bird deep down 
in the ground. 

Butall day long the tears kept coming 
into Dora’s eyes, and she said— 

“Mydear bird! I wish I had not forgot- 
ten about your cage. My poor littie bird, 
I shall always fee! sorry about you.”’ 
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THE S1GHT.—O/( all the five senses—the 
sight, the bearing, the taste, the smell, by 
which one acquires a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal wor!d, the form, the color and the 
other properties of matter, the sense of 
sight ie the most important, 

With tbe sense of touch and taste, we sre 
brought into immediate contact with the 
objects of our examination; with the organ 
smell, we inbale from a short distance the 
radiatory or the floating ¢fflavia; the sound 
of the troubled ocean, or the gale which dis- 
turbs it, or the thunder which rolle above 
is heard from afar; but the eye carries us 
to the remotest horrizon around, glances 
upwards beyond the voiceless air, though 
the planetary regions where worlds are 
but stars, through the siderial zones where 
suns are (oo sinall to be seen, and to that 
more distant homes where imagination 
drops her wings, and reason ceases to be our 
guide, The sight alone pierces into the 
dwellings of animaicular life, expands the 
material atom Into a world—lays open the 
prolific cell of vegetabie and animal organi- 
zation and displays to the astonisbed in- 
quirer the structure of those wonderful tie 
sues which cover the fountains of intellect- 
ual and animal life, A great modern poet 
bas described a state of the world in which 
The we ny sun was extinguished, aud the 

stars 
Did wonder darkiing in eternal space, 
Ray lees and patbless, and the icy earth, 


—— and biackening in moonies# 
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IF you cannot be happy in one way, bein 
another, and tbis facility of disposition 
wants but little aid from philosophy, for 
health and good humor are almost the 
whole aftair, Many run about after aappl- 
ness like an absent-minded man bunting 
for his bat while it is in nis band or on bis 
head. 

rr 2 

SaLLy—"“Captain Shuffies says the bsr- 

bor is ft 


of sharks, and I am awfully 
| afraid of them, aren’t you?” Clarice—“Ob, 
I’m not afraid, The Captain told me that 


they were all man-eating sharks,” 
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STRANGERS OR FRIENDSTt 4 





BY T. 6, A. 





Strangers or friends, I wonder which are we, 
Who were like sweethearts in the days of old? 
We live, ‘tis true; but love lies dead and cold; 

And one another now we seldom see, 


I tired of you, and you grew tired of me; 
Or p'r’aps our love was but a search for gold, 
Useless and vain; so let the truth be told; 
Bat, after all, what are we going to be— 
Strangers or friends’ 


The world is wide; to-morrow we may meet 
With face to face: am I to pase you by 
Without so much as just one reason why? 

Are we to meet to-morrow in the street, 

Strangers or friends? 
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HORSE DEALER’S TRI( KS, 








Though, nowadays, there are plenty of 
respectable horse dealers with whom ap in- 
tending purchaser may enter into negotia- 
tions with Just as little chance of being 
swindled as he would have in approaching 
straightiorward members of any other pro- 
festion, it is undeniable that there is an im- 
mense amount of roguery connected with 
the buying and selling of man’s best friend. 

The wonder is thatso many olacklegs 
manage to make a living by patching up 
unsound animais and palming them off upon 
the unwary as first class horses. 

No one wao is not a g%0d Judge of horse- 
flesh should ever purchase a horse without 
obisining the opinion of a properly-quali- 
fied veterinary surgeon regarding it. 

This is & matter requiring oaly a trifling 
expenditure, and though it is on the cards 
that the ‘‘vet’’ may be deceived upon 
some minor point, itis very unlikely that 
this will be the case, 

Our object is to expose some of the more 
usual dodges of the protessional ‘‘coper,’’ 
who spends the best part of his time in en- 
deavoring to make unsound and worn out 
horses assume & temporary appearance of 
soundness and youth. 

It will be found that a member of this 
fraternity is usually very chary of giving a 
Written warranty with the animal he sells. 

He will lavd it to the skies verbally, and 
exhaust his vocabulary in detailing its 
many periections; but, when it comes to 
pulting his opinion on paper, he will, in 
nine cases out of ten be found to develop a 
reticence a8 marked as the profusion of his 
praise by word or by mouth. 

The explanation ot this is simple. The 
giving of a false written warranty is an ot- 
fence which is recogniz.d by the law, aud 
which sujects one guilty of it to heavy 
penalties, 

Verbal statements, on the contrary, are 
of little value in sustaining a claim for 
compensation, 

The ‘‘coper’’ is fully alive to these facts 
and to the important bearing that they 
have upon bis business transactions. 

Uatortunately forthe would be astute 
purchaser, he has generally a certain 
amount of superfical knowledge as to the 
way with which a horse should show his 
good and bad points. 

Probably, he is well aware of the fact 
that his age can be ascertained by an ex- 
amination of his teeth, and has primed 
himself accordingly with information as to 
the manner in which this test may be ap- 
plied, 

His researches will have informed him 
that the forty teeth with which a horse be- 
comes eventually endowed do not all put 
in an appearance until the age of five has 
been passed; that the front teeth acquire a 
natural cavity at the age of five and a half; 

and that, as the animal advances in years, 
these cavities become filled until they are 
non existent ina borse over eight years 
old, which is known as “‘aged,’’ and is not 
looked upon with favor by purchasers. 

When a “horse coper” gets hold of an 
aged steed which he wishes to pass off as 
being still in the bloom of youth, he hase 
way of scooping out the surface of the teeth 
With the aid of a tool similiar to that used 
by an engraver, and then applying a hot 
iron, with the result that a mark is made 
sufi iently resembling that impressed by 
nature to deceive any one who has but an 
elementary knowledge of the anatomy of 
horses. 

By this process of ‘‘bishoping,’’ as it is 
called, an aged horse may, provided that 
a teeth are sound, be made to assume the 





wary purchaser by manipulating a horse's 
teeth lies in the abstraction of the milk 
teeth, which atthe third year, are sup- 
planted by the permanent oae. 

The object of this is precisely opposite to 
that of the process which we nave just de 
scribed; for, by pulling out the milk teeth, 
the growth of the successors is accelerated, 
and the young horse isthus made to as. 
sume ap Appearance of greaver age than 
really belongs to it. 

Perhaps the most brutal of the ‘‘coper’s’’ 
cruel tricks is the one resorted to in the case 
of a horse which is lame in one shoulder. 

This seemingly fatal defect is obviated by 
the removal of the shoe from the corres- 
ponding leg and the insertion between it 
and the hoof of a bean, small stone, nai) 
head, or some similar article. 

An artificial lameness ‘s thus produced, 
which has the effect of making the 
wretched animal go straight, at ail events 
foratime. Itis rather hard to imagine 
bow two wrongs can make a right in this 
way, but it isan undoubted fact that the 
helpless horse finding iteelf unable to hob 
ble on either leg, is constrained to run as 
though both were sound. 

‘‘Bobbies’’ are favorites with the ‘‘coper’’. 
We do not mean the members of the police 
lorce who are sometimes known by that 
disreapectiul name (the swindlers of whom 
we are speaking no duubt regard them with 
the same amount of aversion as other 
questionable characters do), but horses 
which, owing to a disease of the vertetral 
column, ere absolutely incapacitated {from 
carrying any weight upon their backs, and 
which are given this title by members of 
the horsey fraternity. 

Many beasts, with actions beyond re 
proach, are afflicted by this disease. 8o 
long they are merely trotted up and down 
the yard, they appear faultless, but when 
the gulled purchaser attempts to mount 
them, the truth is soun discovered. 

Such tricks as splicing false hair on the 
inadequate tails which adorn some steeds 
are comparatively harmless, and are not 
confined to the ‘‘coper.’ 

Many of the sweeping appendages which 
may be admired in the Park are taken off, 
and hung up upon a convenient peg on 
their wearer's return to the stable, leaving 
bald stumps that lend a very ridiculous air 

Yo the horses thus made to emulste the de- 
vices of some members of the gentle sex to 
whom nature has not been too kind in the 
matter of tresses. 

*“P. flag the glims’’ isthe ‘‘copor's’’ 
term tor doing away with the depressions 
that appear over the eyes ofan old horse, 
proclaiming ia unmistakable language the 
tact he has passed his prime. The skin 
over the cavity is punctured and the mani 
pulators blows into the hole, with the re 
sult that the brow becomes es well rounded 
as that of any young horse. 

Horses tba‘ will not allow themselves to 
be harnessed are made to assume the ap- 
pearance of serviceable beasts by shaving 
away from their quarters & quantity of bair 
where it gets worn by the breeching; and 
so the games goes on. 





Ir we wish to be just judges of ail things, 
let us first persuade ourselves of this, that 
there is not one of us without fault. 


———, 
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rains of old, 


If you want to feel right, do right. 

A wicked man is his own gravedigger. 

It isa thousand times better to suffer 
than to sin. 

A fool thinks he is right because he can’t 
see very far. 

A man who makes no enemies is never a 
positive force. 

No man can please God who does not 
love hisown soul, 
Every dollar a good man owns has the 
name of God on it. 
Ability wins us the esteem of the true 
amongmen; luck that of the people, 
A bitter jest, when it comes too near 
the truth, will leave a sharp sting bebind it. 
God never looks at a man’s deeds to find 
out what he is, He jooks right into bis beart, 
Philosophy goes no further than proba 
bilities, and in every assertion keeps doubt in re- 
serve. 
Every community is crowded with peo- 
ple wko want the best in every thing, exception re 











igion. 
&ppearance of ve, six, or| — 
Bt ve ; bys anime! of five, six, os There are three thirgs which ought 
°n years old, at the will of the ‘‘coper | be considered before some things are spoke 
Another method of defrauding the un- ! manner, tne time and the place 





Femininities, 


Marriage is a lottery in which we all 
draw something —usually a baby carriage. 


The best natured man down town is the 
man whohas women fo'%s at home to grumble at. 


A Harlem bride received, among her 
wedding presents, a receipted gas bill of §17 from ber 
father, , 


Four of the 231 census enumerators in 
Maine were women, and the Supervisor finds their 
reports are without mistakes. 


fhe memoirs of the ex-Empress Euge- 
nie will be published after ber death, and not in the 
immediate future, as has been stated, 


A Kentville, N. 8., paper teils a story ot 
& Wan buying an orange forasick wife and retarn- 
ing it the next day, with the announcement that she 
was dead, It says the story is vouched for, 


A young woman who pays a large 
amount of taxesin Parsons claims the right to pas- 
ture her cowsin the school-house grounds because 
she never had any children to send to the school. 


**Yes,’’ said she, dreamily, ‘1 must con. 
fess to having seen 23 summers.'* ‘‘And the same 
number of winters, | suppose?'' ‘Uh, the wiaters 
don'tcount, | aw never engaged ia the winter.’' 


A Danish young lady, a first class pas 
senger on a steamer which arrived in New York re- 
cently, refused to trayel to Detroitin a parlor car, 
preterring to go with he- compatriow on an emigrant 
train, 


‘*How is it that you never go anywhere 
with your husband?'' ‘‘it's because he's such «a 
stickier for principle. He says that a woman should 
never allow herself to receive atteations from mar- 
ried mea,’ 


A Detroit paper points with pride tos 
Michigan woman, Mre, OU. A. Parker, of Adison, 
who has just completed a rag containing over 700 
roses, each rosehaving five pieces, thus making 8500 
pieces in all, 


Mrs. Leland Stanford lately paid $85 for 
fifty cards to be used as menus for one of her big din- 
vers, The map of the Uaited States was stamped in 
silver on the cards, and the drawings and engrav- 
log were exquisite, 


A lady of Kursk etarted in the middle of 
July for St. Petersburg. She intended to make ber 
way, a distance of about !200 verets, on horseback, 
within Wdays,. Acilub of velocipedists escorted her 
to Urel on their wheels, 


“Did apy man ever ciss you before, 
dariinu?’’ *'Before--to-day? No, Biward, you are 
the Gret.’* Aud che recording ange! didn't need to 
drop a tear to dDilot out the fib, for he was the Great 
that bad kissed her that day. 


Marseilles, in France, is headquarters for 
the sale of false hair, Twenty bales of Chinese hu- 
man hair recently arrived there, and Yum Yum's 
and Fou Fou's beadgear wiil be manufactured lnw 
curls, frizaes and crimps for American ladics, 


A young womaa in New York is in 
trouble because she threatened to break the head of 
an elderly suitor if he did not stay eway from her 
grandmother, The suspected lovers are cach about 
70 years old and both deny the soft impeachment, 


Tuere a family living in Atbens, Gs, 
whose head delights in long names tor the chiidrea 
The first child is named Mary Magalina Maady Mec- 
tum Elisabeth Betsy Polly Mack Barrett; the sec- 
ond culid is named Alice Georgia Ann Yoreno Har- 
réut, and eo forth, 


‘What is your husband doing now?’’ 
asked a woman of one of her neighbors, ‘On, he's 
epecuiating.’’ ‘‘speculating! I didn’t koow he bad 
any capitesl.’’ ‘‘Hebasn't. He just sits duwn an’ 
speculates about the tariff and the political situation 
aud that sort of thing.’’ 


M.ry Jane, ready to retire: ‘‘Come, Su 
san Ano, ain't you ‘most ready to go to bear’’ sSu- 
san Ano, amased: ‘‘What! and leave this room 
without bein’ set to rights? My lan'! Mary Jane, 
what sort o’ housekeepers do you reckon burgiars 
would think we are li they should come in here to- 
nightr’’ 

A lady of Bremen, Me., has a parrot and 
aeat. The catis named Shag. The lady has taught 
the parrot to epel! c-a-t cat, d-o-g dog, anda few 
such words, and the other day Polly electrified the 
heusebold by spelling very loudly and plainly c-a-t, 
and then pronouncing it ‘‘Sbag.’’ Perhaps Polly 
can't think. 


Oue ot the dancers in a theatre in Ber 
lin was fuund dead in ber bed, and It was supposed 
that she bad committed suicide; but & post mortem 
examination showed that she died from beart faliure, 
due to tight lacing. The liver of the untortunate 
youpg woman was borribly deformed and crushed 
out of shape. 

A Maine sea captain bas « servant girl 
who was sold to him at one of ‘ne South Sea Islands 
when she was only five years old, Those who solid 
her were cannibals, and they evidently took the cap 
tain for ome of their sort, bul were misiaken, The 
girl was educated sod well trained, and atteads to 
her duties well. 


Pnilo Perfield, of Shelby, N. Y., when 
he went to the war a beardless doy, sent his best gir! 
a picture (f bimeeclf, but It was lost. He recently 
saw bis nsmein alist of letters accumulated in the 
dead ietter Mice during the war, Me sent tor we 
parcel, and toibe now old manthe young picture 
brings a flood of mewortes of other days, 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley have a solid silver 
dinner service consisting of @ table “ores, 24 table 
spoons, 24 dessert spoons, 24 dessert forks, 7 \ea- 
spoons, 1 soup ladie, 2 gravy spoons, 4 sauce ladies, 
16 dessert & ives, 16 deeser. spoons, 18 dessert forks, 
M4 ice spoons, 6 Leiplog spoons, pair grape scirsore, 
pair sugar tovgs, 4 dessert dishes, | epergne, 4 en- 
tree dishes, 2 candelabra, 2 chased beakers and 2 
sauce boats. 


Mc CU ttagelove: ‘Doctor, I wish you 


would cal! around at the house about mext Friday.'' 





Doctor: ‘Why’ You haven't been exposed to con- 
tagion oranything of that sort, bave yuour’’ ‘'No 
bat, you see, our couk leaves Munday, aod my wif 
y o s POE ig a atk 
I my ee ba a 7. 
- a@e 





FRasculinities. 


Slt love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
as self neglecting. 


It is risky business tryiog to get to 


heaven on your wife's church membership. 


‘Does your wile ever let you have the 
last word?’* ‘'No, sir; | married a widow." 


The criminal is open to convic'ioa, but it 
doesn't take the law a great while to shut bim up. 


A gua is liable to go off when it ia load- 
ed, Whena man isin that condition he should go 
home. 

We sball not know cach other there if 
we are to identify our neighbor by what ia sald on 
hie tombstone. 

No one knows where corn came from, 
but many can tell where it goes to by the feeling 
next morning. 

It ia said that the Hou. Hannibal Ham 
lin does more Gshing and catches fewer fish than any 
otber man io Maine. 

A citizen ot Gr fila, Ga., planted nearly 
a quarter of an acre with morning glories, thinking 
they were potato slips, 

The cigarette trust threatens %) raise the 
price of ciaarettes, The cigarette trust would seem 
to be a biessing in disguise, 

Electric roads exceed 35 per cent of the 
mileage and of tne number of street railways in 
this couairy and in Canada, 

A tennis shoe, a bracelet, a restaurant, 
a carpet, a tooth powder and polish for sliver have 
been named after Stanley's bride, 

Sila from paper pulp is made smovia and 
brilliant, bas about the same elastici(y as ordinary 
siik and le about two-thirds as strong. 

An amateur editor in Lodianapolis has 
made fortune by bis pen. Iiis father died of grief 
after reading one editorial, and left him §1390, 000, 

Violets and rose loaves delicately can- 
died, are tor sale at $5 a pound, Goid dragcea, 
a plain round candy dipped in oid, cust $10 a 
pouad, 

The person who never made a fool of 
himeelf ilsone who was spared that trouble by an 
overruling Providence, kt is only they who stand 
that can fall, 

“That was an appropriate flower Lord 
Impecune wore when he was married to Virginia 
Boodel."* ‘*hhad not beard of it, What was itr'* 
**A marigold,’’ 

The present Pope never leaves his own 
rooms untill they bave been swept and dusted, which 
je done as soon as he rises, Ho then closes alltie 
doore and windows and takes the keys away with 
hia. 

“Are you aware, sir,”’ said the man in 
the rear flercely, ‘that your umbrella ie poking me 
jatheeyer’’ ‘it isa't my umbreliat’’ replied the 
man just io front with equal Merceness, ‘*1t's a bor- 
rowed one, sir." 

Three Cuelsea, Mass., boys are under ar- 
rest charged with train wrecking by placing a heavy 
tle across the track. UOneof the boys has confessed 
that be pul stones on the track sume time ayo “to 
sce the trala jump.’ 

New neighbor, io Chicsg): ‘Good morn 
raghase-vo dear, { saw you oul walking with a 


v fine-looking gentieman last evening, Ie he 
yoUr papar’’ Little giri: “Yes, sir, aa’ he's one of 
the nicest papas | ever had.'' 

Tramp, piteously: * Pivase help a poor 
cripple.’* Kind old gent, banding bim some money; 
*Biese we! why, of course, How are you crippied, 
my poor tellow?'’ Tramp, pocaeting the money: 
**¥ naoctally crippled, sir.’’ 


Mr. Spurgeon, toe tamous L adon divine, 
ie nothing If not eccentricin his pulpit efforts. His 
least bit of originality lsaserinvn extolling lilnews as 
aviessing, He cuntends that every [rea twistof 
rheumatism chastens the spirit. 


A coroper’s ingieat in Chicago r vealed 
the fact that the supposed mother of the dead infant 
had imposed on ber husband and had peimedoffa 
caolid (rom anu orphin saeylum as tuelr offepring fhe 
busvband was inteusely angered and refused to be 
concillated, 


Ferdinand Schiffer,» New York saloon 


keeper, weighing #0 pounds, while altting on the 
aft rail of a terry-buat receutly, wae lurched over- 
board, Hecouida'tsaim, vuldida'’t sink. A jase 
fog steamboat saw him, aod badtorig a derrick @ 
lift him vn deck, 

A gir! pame’d Wea'on, while on her way 
home to Jogetns, N. 8., deposited @ lighted pipe 
which she had been smoking ta her pocket, and set 
her clothes on fire, Becowing frightened, abe 
started to run aad was soon euveloped in fames. She 
ran half a mile before falling to the ground dead, 


A Geneva, N. Y., paper eays a we! 


koown undertacer of that town has ornamented bis 
show window with a miniature cemetery, with lom)- 
stones and al! the etceteras. The monument» bear 
the names of some of the boys about town, the epi- 


taphe belong quite suggestive. One, for inetauce, 
reads: ‘‘No reet for the wicked," 


It is told of an American millionaire who 


bought a castie on the Khine that one cold day his 
daughter found tim warming bis bands at «a fire 
which be had tindled In asultof plate armor ‘oO. 
paps, what have you been dologr’’ ene cried The 
feller that patenied thatstove "' replied the lord of 
the castic, ‘*mmust have beeo craggy; bul I ve made 
the oid thing Leet up atlas "’ 

The litect as piotis fied witn deligh 
ful uncertainties. Hle te like @ sealed bottle tossed 
on the waves of the ocean He may be pleted upin 
a day, and be may be carried over the see for more 
than a week before some passlug Bleamer Comes te 
*‘*rescue bim.*’ A pllot buat tell New York afew 
dayeago prepared lor a (WO Werks’ crulee Ww ‘ 
tengfnours from the Ume she left the bay the was back 
alt Stateo isiand, ali her plivie Laviog been taken 
by lucomiag theamers Slit b sea aya a 
started! uf he ase ( ‘ f er ela 

\ . . 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PRERIODICALA. 


The August number of the electie Mag- 
arine opens with a maaterly paper by Prot, 
J Deo Layaon Hypnotiam. Mra. Craw- 
ford'e * Mute Wiinesses of the Revolation”’ 
givee an scoountaf the Revolutionary ex- 
hibition recently held tn Paris. A very 
entertaining peper is on “African Pyg- 
nies.’ Two suggoviive studies in litera- 
ture are the articies by George Saintabury 
on “Thomas De Qaincey” and by Prof. 
Dowden on “The Poetry of Jobo Donne.” 
The subject of “Trusta in the United 
Ntates,’’ is presented under the heading of 
“Oan Women Oombine?” Wiifrid Ward 
tovucves an important issue in his ‘ New 
Wine in Old Botties.” Prof. Huxley basa 
pepor entitied “Lights of the Oburcb and 
Lights of Sclence, Kudyard Kipiing oon- 
tributes a short story, and there are several 
striking poems, The minor articles are 
thoughtful and suggestive. 


Tove September number of the Magasine 
uf Art begins with George DaMaurier's 
“fue Lliustrating of Booka,’’ ‘The Mod. 
ero Sotools of Painting and NSoulpture, le 
iiiustrated by the Grands Priz at toe Paris 
Exnibition.”’ ‘“Carreut Art’ bas for line. 
trations ‘Lest Boat’ and Light of Light.’’ 
Mr. Williamson continues hia interesting 
researches into “The Development of Lilus- 
trated Journalism in Engiand,” with tilas- 
traiioas, Mr. Poroy Fitsggeraid gives iilua- 
trated descriptions of the great Roman Ca- 
tholiec College of Stonyburat. Misa Mabel 
Hobinson writes on “Francia 1, asan Art 
Patron,”’ and Mr, Uoamo Monkhouse a 
bumorous poem, entitied “At the Acad- 
emy,'’ iiiustrated by mill more bumorous 
drawings. The frontispiece & the part isa 
highly Onished etching after Munkaosy’s 
pioture of “Milton Dictating ‘Paradise Loa’ 
t) His Daugbtere’’— Cassell Pablishing 
Company, New York, 


Tie September number of The Quiver 
Gpens with an tliustrated articie by Pro- 
foseor W. G. Bialkie, on the great Ameri- 
can ovangeiiat Jonathan Kdtvarde. Devo- 
tional papers are contributed to this nuin- 
ber by the Rev. Dra, Hagh Macmillan and 
J. K. Macduff, and the Reve. P. B, Power 
and W. Murdoch Johveton, Sunday-schoo! 
teachers will find the International Lessons 
for the month sketched for them in the 
“Soripture Leasona for Sobool and Home,” 
while organists and chair leaders will find 
in the number a new hymn-tune by Dr, 
A. H. Mann, the organiat o! King's College, 
Cambridge, The author of “How to be 
Happy though Married’’ contributes a sug- 
moative paper on ‘Work and Rest,”’ and a 
missionary working in China sends an ac. 
count oi “A Oninese Wedding,'’—Cassell 
Publishing Company, New York, 

_ —- oS ——— 

THe PLaInes or Easw —We read in 
WNigrim a Progress the followlug worde: 
‘*buey cawe w « delloate plain called Kase, 
where they went with nuch oontent; but 
that plein waa Dut narrow, 80 they quickly 
got over tt.’’ Probably most ofus are in 
the habit of feeling tuat the plains of exse 
in our lives are but narrow, andthat we 
quickly get over them; and we feel it with 
regret. There isa natural snciination to 
cling to what ie comfortabie, and to believe 
theta continuance of that state would al- 
ways remain picasing tous, After a bard 
day # work, we rightly weloome the reat 
which evenipg brings, the quiet bome, the 
refreshing waik, the inspiring music, the 
coupanionship of friend», Bat we forget 
that it le the bard day # work that has made 
thease things eo deilghtful to us—that with- 
out that they would soon become a weari- 
some monotoay, barder to be endured than 
any toll. 

--~ — a << 

MiLK.—Mi\k is very frequently colored 
by means of annatto. This color is per- 
fectiy barmiess; technically of course it is 
an adalteration, being a foreign substance. 
Some cows, notably Jéersy cows, will pro 
duce a rich yellow-looking milk; but these 
are the exceptions and not the rule, G enu 
ine fresh cow’s milk is cften deficient in 
color, partioulariy when the milk-cow is 
beginning toran dry. Most peepleare un. 
aware that pure butter made from pure 
milk is, as a rule, of the color of a com posite 
candlie—1s «, a dead white. Such butter 
though often consumed tn this state by the 
farwer himeelf, woo knows what he is 
about, would be unsaleabile to the genera! 
public. For the public will bavé brown 
egg*, yellow butter, and bigbly-colored— 
or what thev call “rich'’--milk, Annatto 
and more often still suostitutes made from 
yes aid the butter-maker and the 
jairyime and we are faimlilar with the re. 


ab se 


Trousie Over a Dead ELEPSANT.— 
East India papers doscribe the difficulty at- 
tending the disposal of the body ofen e.e- 
phant at Nowsaree, as illustrating the 
Indian saying that an elephant must be 
buried where it dies. It sppear that a tame 
elephant, which had been kept at Nowsaree 
for many years past, died suddenly. The 
news was atonce telegraphed to sSaroda, 
and eanction for expenses incidental to the 
burial ofthe animal was obtained. The 
local authorities then beld a council as to 
how the zemairs should be removed to a 
distant part of thetown, where they could 
be interferred without endangering the 
bealth of tue inhabitants. It wes suggested 
that the bedy should be cut ap into pieces, 
which might then be removed and disposed 
of, but this idea was rejected. It was then 
resolved to drag the remains out of the 
town, and with that object to pall down 
one of the wails within which the animal 
nad been confined, Hundreds of coolies 
were pressed into the service, and a num- 
ver of carpenters, ironsmiths, and other 
artisans were @éngeged to construct a Luge 
oar on wheels to convey the dead animal 
But the body, which weighed several tons, 
could not be iilted, much less removed 
from the place where it was, Various at 
tempts were made for three days, but they 
were bafied they resolved to adupt the sug- 
gestion made at the ouwet, and eventually 
caused the body tw be cut Into pieces, which 
were then buried ata short distance from 
' the piace, 

A a — — 

CHARAOTBR MaKING.—With all our 
imany appilances for spreading knowledge 
and disciplining the mind, and our right- 
fui interest in the work, there are a tew 
who wou!d not agree, that, linportant as it 
io, the building up of moral character out- 
weighs itin itsserious resuite upon the 
welfare of the community. A poor edu- 
cation is a thing greatiy to be regretted;but 
@ poor charactor is far more lamentable, 
Theat a workman should be unable to read 
or write in a land like ours is truly deplor- 
abie; butthat he sbould be an idler, a 
drunkard, or a cheat, is much worse. Who 
would not prefer \o employ the youth who, 
with the mere rudiments of learning, was 
trustworthy, ratber than one who, wit 
talents and education, was lacking in in- 
tegrity? And what community would not 
be more happy and prosperous, if the citi 
2004 were honorable, law-abiding, and oon- 
aciontious, than If, without these qua.ities, 
they were adepts in alltns sobolarship of 
the agel 

- oo 

THe Crown PRinos, — The present 
Urown Prince of Germany will be eight 
youre old next May. He jaa very ‘‘buwp- 
tious’ young man, very fully aware of the 
prominenoe of bis position, and requiring 
all the autbority of bis very dictatorial 
father, the only person whose rule he re 
ooguizee, keep him in order, The em- 
peror soon after bis accession to the throne, 
found his turbulent belrin the act of cuft- 
ing and kicking one of bis littie brotuers, 
On being commanded to stop, the boy re- 
piled; “Leave me alone! I’m the UOrown 
Prince of Germany, aud | have a right to 
whip whom I piease,”” ‘Very good,’’ re 
sponded bie father; ‘but 1 am the E.n peror 
of Germany, and | have a right to whip tne 
Orown Prince.” So, suiting the aciion to 
the word he bestowed upon bis cautanker- 
ous little son a sound thrashing. 

a 

WOMAN IN CoRma,—Tuat seclusion of 
women in Oorea is carried to the ut- 
most limit. Ladies out of doors wear a 
green wantle which oovers the whole 
countenance except thea eyes. Nor do they 
willingly let even their eyes be seen, ‘it 
seoined odd,’’ says the author of Life in 
Corea, ‘that each woman we met should 
bave arrived et that moment at her home; 
but, as we learned later on, women bavea 
right of entree everywhere, and to avoid us 
they turned into the nearest house at hand,” 
Other travellers recount that tbe women are 
taught to shup the opposite sx from their 
girlhood, They are also often exhorted to 
talk as little as may be to theilrown bus. 
bands, 





—>_ > —_———— 

AN AFRIOAN [TRAVELLER'S Russ —Tove 
black porters of Africa will enter into any 
engagements a travelier likes, but they al- 
ways inean tc rup away on the first oppor. 
tunity. Professor Drammond, in bis 
Tropical Africa, gives an amusing account 
of his cure for this evil. ‘‘Moolu peered 
into ny tent with the etreak of dawn to an- 
nounce a catastrophe, Four of the men 
had ran away during the night. All was 


going #0 well yesterday that 1 flattered 
myself] was to be spared this traditional 


@xperience—the most exasperating of a! 
the traveller’s woes, for the whole march 








must be delayed until freah recruits are | 
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own a fuli set of his works. 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


subscription list. 


plates made for this edition. 


either Dickens or Waverly Novela, 


enlisted to carry the deserters’ loads. The 
delinquents were all Bandawe men, They 
had no complaint; they stole nothing; it 
wae a simple case of sant of pluck. They 
were going into a strange land, the rainy 
season was coming on, their loads were full 
weight, so they got home-sick and ran. | 
bad three more Bandawe men in the cara 
van, and knowing that the moment they 
heerd the news {bey would go and do 
likewise, | ordered them to be toid what 
oad happened and then sent to my tent. 
In a fow moments they appeared, but what 
w say to them? Their dialect was quite 
strange to me, and yet | felt 1 must im- 
press them somebow. Like the judge 
patting on the black cap, 1 drew wy re- 
volver from under wy pillow, and, laying 
it before ms, proceeded to address them, 
Beginning with afew general remark# on 
the weather, I first briefly sketched the 
geography of Africa, and then broke into an 
impassioned defence of the British Consti- 
tution, The three miserable sinners—they 
bad done nothing in the world—quaked 
like aspens, I then followed up my ad- 
vantage by intoning, in a voice of awful 
solemnity, the enunciation of the forty-sev- 
eoth proposition of Euclid; and then threw 
my ail into @ blood curdiing ‘Quod erat 
demonstranduiwn,.’ Soene two followed 
when | was alone; | turned on my pillow 
and wept for shame, It was a prodigious 
piece of rascality, but 1 cannot imagine 
anything else that would have done—and 
it succecded perfectiy. These men were 
to the end toe most faithful f had. They 
felt theccefortn they owed me their lives: 





for, according to African custom, tbe sine 
f their fel W tribesuién should bave been 
Visited upon them with the penaity 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest » of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
Owing totbe present low price of priating paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer wo are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature over beard of, 


15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works arethe most widely read of any novels printed in any lan- 
The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should, 
Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people. No person is well read who bas not perused his works, 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial cubscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES are each about 5x7 inches in size and of uniform th ckness, 
The printing is clear and the type ofa readabie size, They are piimied trom 
NoT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been prosented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so small an amount, or with as little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post three months or 18 weeks, 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a co.oplete set of 
Send !n your order at once, 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Send us 


HEREDITARY BLUSHING,—The ten. 
dency to blush is inherited. Dr, Burgess 
gives the case of a family, consisting of a 
father, motner, and ten obildren; all of 
whom, without éxception, were prone to 
blush to @ moss painfal degree, The 
children were grown up; and some of 
them were sent to travel in order to wear 
away this diseased sensibility, but nothing 
was of the slightest avail. 


a a <a 


ARISTOCRATIO PARSANTS,—Says a Par- 
sian Correspondent: Frog fishing was the 
pastiine in which certain ladies and gentle- 
m6n Who were guests at a country house 
near Paris indulged in a few summers 
since, This year, however, new diversions 
for the hot season have byen devised by the 
guests Of 8 popular Countess, These sports 
are of the Arcadian mudel, and such as 
might bave been suggested and patronized 
by Marie Antoinette in her Petit Trianon 
At the forthcoming’ Fete of the Countess 
each guest is to wear peasant costume of 
(he Glegant Watteau type, Genuine buts 
or cabins are to be eracted ina park, and 
in them the sham country lads and lasses 
will meet to filrt, dance, drink milk or cl- 
aer, and eat strawberries and cream, This 
‘a fresco fancy drees fete of aristocratic peas 
an's will be wound up by a ball in the 
courtyard of the Onatean, the musicians be- 
\ng placed on gariand-wreathed bogsheads, 
a8 in the good old times. The idea of these 
Tura. pastimes is of course, not quite new 


| ‘n this country, es it was developed tos 


cons:cérabie extent by a noted literary 


ady on ber farm scme time ago; but the 
eiest venture of this description has some 
ginalvre nents which are deatined 
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Humorous, 


A (SATISFAOTUORE BALANOE, 








a bachelor of forty he, 
A man of cultare, pride, and wealth; 
aA maid of twenty summers she, 
With sparkling eyes and glowing health, 


He wooed, but not as others bave, 

With loving words more sweet than true, 
He laid bis bank book in her band, 

and merely turned to ‘'Balance due,"’ 


she raised her-eyes; his cause was won— 
A maid of sterling sense was she. 

He clasped ber to bis manly breast, 
And now a married man ts he, 


—U.N. Nong, 





Olid Sexton—‘'Do you’ see that bald 
headed old crank in the corner seat under the gal- 


lery *? 
New Usher—‘'Yes; who is her*’ 


Old Sexton—/*Tnat's old Bislets; he insists on bay- 
ing that seat so as to be near the door in case of fire; 
put when he goes to ithe theatre to see a spectacular 
show and can't vet @ seat with his nose over the foot- 
lights, be wearsin a manner which would make a 
tugboat captain green with envy,’’ 


Gosso—‘‘Just imagine the case now, 
Fuddie. If you were ina burning nouse with your 
wifeand mother-in-law, andcould save but one, 
which one would It be?** 

Fuddle, having scratched his head thoughtfull,— 
“Why, myself,’’ 

That baby will never be a good busi. 
pess man, He has no enterprise,’* ‘*Why not?’ 
“Why, the little idiot went and got born the day 
after the census Man was here, *’ 


Between two horns—hesitating between 
gin fszand whisky straight, 


Gus Snooks— ‘‘Confidentiaily, doctor 
what did Miss Gaygirl die of * Doctor— ‘'BMeart 
failure.** Gus Snooks— ‘*I thought there was some- 
thing the matter with her heart when she refused my 
band last Winter.’’ 


Tbe happy medium—The one who has 
not been exposed, 


Very few persons can hold their own on 
their first sex voyage. 


Castles in the air do not bring in any 


rent. 


The gravedigger is always getting into 
abolein the pursuit of his occupation. 


Lady— ‘'I beard you had a tire here and 
are selling goods ata bargain?'’ Butcher— ‘That's 
right, ma‘am, Look at those fine hams for fourteen 
cents a pound, only slightly damaged by smoke !'* 

The receiver 18 as bad as the thiet, but 
neither of them feels as bad as the loser. 


Speaking of the total depravity of hum .o 
bature, have you every noticed that nothing makes a 
doctor so happy as to discover some new diseaze ? 


Pretty young lady to middle aged gentle- 
man a6 she falls against him on rounding a curve or 
the ''L''—Excuse me, sir; I hope 1 didn’t hurt you, 

Middle-aged gentleman—Not much! I shall only 
feel hurt if you don't doit again. 


First citizen, at a street row: “Ie that 
man lying in the ambulance one of the fighters ?’’ 

Second citizen: **No, he was passing at the time 
and tried to stop the fight. There go the fighters 
walking off now,’ 

Curtomer to storekeeper : “Why have 


you got the sign ‘pull’ on thatdoor? Thedoor doesn't 
open except dy yushing.’’ 


Storekeeper: ‘*That's all right. If the sign read 
‘push,’ everyone would pull,’’ 


Accepted Suitor: ‘But won’t you find ir 
awkward, Blanche, when you meet your first husband 
in heaven,’* Pretty Widow. My dear George, I am 
nota bit afraid of that ever happening. 


“Of course,’’ said Jenks, ‘‘I am an anti- 
slavery man, but I would like to see a messenger boy 
put up at auction just once.’’ **Why,’’ ‘It would 
be so interesting to see him when he was aolne, 
wOolng,’? 

Tommy : “Pa, may I ask you 4 question?’’ 


“Pa: *Oertainly, my child.** Tommy: ‘*Where is 
the wind when it doesn’t blow ?’* 


“Papa,’’ said a talkative girl, ‘‘am I made 
of dust?’* **No, my child, If you were you would 
ary up once in a while.’? 

A man told his daughter that it she learned 
© work he would give her a surprise. She learned 
the art, and he surprised her by discharging the 
servant girl, 

Visitor: “What is that which nu man 
wants, no man has, and no man can get rid of?’ 
Small boy : **My sister Mary.’’ 

‘Miss Bronson and I fell out of a ham 
mock yesterday,’ 

“Weil, did that break the ice ?’* 

No, but it smashed the piazza.’’ 

Husband : “The photographer is ready to 
‘ake your portrait.’ Photographer: ‘Yes, all 
ready. Look pleasant please !'' Wife, before the 
camera: ‘‘My dear, I think you had better go into 
the other room !"? 

He: “It is strange, dear, we cannot speak 


without quarrelling.’* She: ‘And yet, when we 
QUerrel, we don't speak.’’ 


An absent minded parson who wished to 
wnorece Upon his congregation that ‘‘we should not 
Ow the Knee to an idol’’ astonished them by saying 
‘Wat ‘we should not bow the eye to a needle,” 


Mrs. Magnus Scott (predared to go out) : 
— this gold necklace match the white lace of my 
ress? Mr. Magnus Scott: It does. Mrs, M. 8.: 


Would silver look better and cooler? Mr. M.8.: It 
Ould not, Mrs. M. 8.: How does my hair loos? 
M. 8. Comme il faut Mrs. M. 8 Is my 
vounet on straight? Mre.M.S.: Very, Can you see 
2 my socks 
A dog may De Baid to have reache 


tad when he 


gets the tip of his tall ia sm 





System oF THE Gunuaw ARMY.—It is 
impoambie to conceive a more thorough 
system than that on which the Germ+n 
army is based, In every vil there isa 
certain sum of money de ted in the 
town-hall which is sufficient to keep ali the 
soldiers in the village in food for thirty days 
after the declaration of war, Next to the 
town-hall are the armoury, arsenal, and 
barracksof the place, Here are the cannon 
and the smaller arms, the ammunition, and 
every uisite for war, The officers live 
in the building, Soattered throughout the 
Village are the soldiers. Those who 
tbe first term of service are en in 
various occupations, Every horse in the 
viliage is duly ticketed and appraised. At 
statei times toe horse is taken from bis 
position in the shafts of a carriage or but- 
cher’s, baker’s, or cand lestick-maker’s cart, 
mounted by a soldier, or hitched to a 
carriage, drilled into his business, and re- 
turned politely to bis owner, The instant 
war breaks out the horse becomes the prop- 
erty of William II, This condition of 
things exists in every corner of the empire. 
T be instant the Emperor pecides on war 
the entire telegrapbic and railroad service 
is tarneéd over to the State; the shoemaker 
in the village dons his uniform, jumps upon 
hia neighbor's oy reports himself at the 
barracks; the bag of money is put in the 
gUn-Carriage; and within a few hours the 
entire force of the viliege, town, or city is 
standing in the road ready mounted and 
thoroughly equipped for active service, 
Everything is arranged, all contingencies 
are foreshadowed, and an army of three 
miilfon men stands waiting for orders 
witbin a few hours after the deciaration of 
war, 


a 
WHat Can a Woman Do?—She can 
laugh with ber lipe--make a man think she 
is the merriegt cricket in the world, while 
her eyes are fuil of unshed tears and her 
heart is beating as if it would burst. She 
can forgive a great sin like an angel and 
nag @ Man about a petty vice like an impor- 
tation from thelower regions. She can fix 
over old frocks and wear them with a 
obeerful heart that sha way help somebody, 
and she can spend the first mouey that she 
really feels that she can use for herself in 
going to a matinee and on sweets when she 
knows she neeus a new pair of shoes. Sae 
can quiet a baby with one or two reassuring 
te when & man might almost knock the 
ife out of it; give it a whole bottle of sooth- 
ing syrup, and it would still be open eyed 
and aggressive. Sbe can employ a whole 
day looking for a couple of braces for Jack, 
and yet in the time of trouble she could buy 
a mourning ou/fit in half an hour, and her 
needle would fiy as if guided by electricity 
in sewing on a bridal gown ora shroud for 
eomebody’s baby, he oan ory out her 
troubles on a man’s shoulder and feel a re. 
lief that is only possivie from masculine 
help, and ten winutes after abe can laugh in 
tbat man’s face and wonder what men were 
made for, She can be brave in time of 
mental trouble; she can stand by and hold 
the band of someone who Is safferibg from 
physical trouble, and yet she wiil scream as 
if she is about to be kilied at the suggestion 
of a mouse or a beetis. 


—P a _—_— 


CoMPRESSED AIB a8 MoTive POWER, 
—Tbe use of compressed air ae A Wwutive 
power for tram ways in France is 6x endi:g. 
Two years ago the system was succossfully 
applied on tramways. The inventor as- 
serted that his system !s far more econui ical 
than borse-trection—tue cost of coal per usy 
of a machine equal to eigut or ten horse 
power being only four shillings—much 
cheaper tnan electricity or steam power, 
and that the machinery is simple and does 
not require a skilled mechanic to control It, 
The Consul at Nantos, in a recent report, 
atates that ‘“‘the tramways of that town, 
which are worked by the system alluded to 
above, continue to give satisfaction. The 
cars are comfortable and run smoothly, 
with little nolse, They do not interfere 
with the general traffic in the streets, and 
their immunity from accidents is remark- 
able. The average & is about eight 
miles per hour; but it can be easily in- 
creased or moderated, and in case of need 
an al moat instantaneous stoppage efiected.”’ 





oa 





HABITS AND MortTives.—In all moral 
progress there are two distinct elementa— 
habits and motives. While these require 
simultaneous training and exercise, they 
lie on different lines, and need tv be dis. 
crimineted in any system of training or 
self-discipline. Much confusion and wasted 
labor sometimes result from not keeping 
this clearly in mind, It is one thing to tn- 
duce a persen to do a certain thing; it is 
quite another to get him to desire to do it 
ir mo some noble motive, There is no ques, 
tion about the latter being far the more 
excel!ent and permanent thing to effect; 
but it is sleo far more difficult; and many 

reons, finding their influence ia this ros. 
pect unavailing, discontinue ail effort in 


despair. a 


SYMPATHY WITH SurrgeRina — Uniess 
there be some sympatny with suffering, 
there will be nothing done for Its reilef, 
and the ties of buman brotherhood will be 
quickly sundered, If it isa blessing that 
we are unable to feel the full force of an- 
otber’s sorrow, it is no leas a biessing that 
we have the capacity of feeling @ part of it 
And tbis capacity usually needs develop 
ment rather than restraint. Fora few who 
may grieve unwarrantebly for their fancied 
insensibility there are multitudes who ae 
sediy deficient in sympathy and never 
grieve at all about it it should never be 
forgotten that al: social happiness, ail na 
tual benefactions, and all true benev« ence 
are founded on the presence of sym path) 
Were it not for this, we should all be nis 
erable and misery giving ogotisats 








WORKING OF PROBIBITION.--A few days 
ago @ well-known Pittsburg desier in live- 
stock went to Washington County to bave 
a deal with a large stook-raiser who is also 
prominent as a strict probibitionist. The 
cattle having been inspected and the price 
agreed upon, the Washington County man 
retired to the house to make out a receipt, 
leaving the Pittaburger in his son’s hands, 
As soon as the old man had disappeared in- 
doors, his soa, a bright lad nearing his 
majority, said tothe Pitteburger, “This is 
ratber dry work talking all day, ain’t it?” 
The Pittsburger assented. ‘‘Well,’’ con 
tinued the young man, “]’ve a botile out in 
the hay-mow, and we mightas well gets 
taste of the stuff while dad’s not by.”’ The 
Pittsburger ssid ‘Yes’ sgain, and the two 
repaired to tne hay-mow and partook of 
the contents of the biack bottle, Then the 
young Washington bid the bottie in the 
hey-mow, saying as ne did so, “Don’t tell 
the old man anything about this —he’sawful 
down on drinking!’’ Of course the Pitt. 
seburger vowed silence ashe smacked bis 
lips and left the young man. Two minutes 
ater he wasinthe house payingover the 
money tothe old stock-raiser, After the 
business in hand had been despatched and 
the bargain had been closed, the Pittaburger 
was about to take bis leave, when the old 
man said rather awkwardly, ‘Say, aro you 
feeling dry? I’veajug down the cellar, 
and the liquor’s fine.’”’ It is hardly neces. 
sary to say they were soon in the oeilar, 
As the old probibitionist drained his glass, 
he said to his guest, ‘‘Don’t say nothing 
’pout this to them boys o’mine—they don’t 
know 'bout the jug!”’ 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
&., trom all adapted, or special designa, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balis and Excursion pur- 
peers which are noted for their fine execation, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send iilustra- 
tions of whatever kind you wish to see on aprlica- 


H.G. OESTERITE &CO., 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pe. 










PISO'’S CURE Rods 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE : 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 


in time, Sold by druggists, 

CONSUMPTION 
PROPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 

WITHOUT BTARVATION DIET. 


S I OU Treative & inatruction for 6 stam pa. 


ommememmemmmenl.. 1.9 NTON,19 ark lace, New York 





DOLLARD 





CO., 


1223 
OM ESTNUT ST., 
Pailadelphia. 


Premier Artiets 
; IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMREM VER- 
TILATING@G Wie and ELASTIC BAND 
roUPERES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WI@s, INCHES. TOUPBRES AND 6CALFS, 
Mo. 1, The round of the INCHBS, 
No, 1, From perqueas back 





o. 8 From ear to ear net Be - 
over . er crown 
No. ‘a Ore the head. 


round the forehead. 
pnd ADA always ready for sale a gplendsa Stock of 
ead Wigs. te eg wae Half Wigs, 
les, Brai Curls, etc,, beautifully mannufac- 
ie and as cheap as any establishment in the 
nion, Letters from any part of the world will re 
osive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract tor 
the Hair. 


ation has been manufactured and aoid 
sfor the past Afty years, and ite merits 


This pre 
at Dolla 
tre auch that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Deolliard’s enerative (ream, to be 
@geed in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturesily dry and needs an o!|, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Mesers Dollard 
2 (o,, wo send her a bottle of their Herbaniom KEx- 
tract lor the Halz, Mrs. Gorter has triea in vain to 
Obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
pair in England. 

MKS. EDMONDBON GCORTER, 
(ak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, *88, Norwich, Norfolk, Kngland. 


To Mus, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Uhestnut et., P’hiia, 
i have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘*‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ and Ido not 
know of any which equaisitasa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
vey rea oon mplly, 
sKONARD Y KK, 
Kx-Member of Congress, Sth District. 
NAVY PaY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ihave used ‘*Dollard's Herbanuinm Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'' regularly for upwarde of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was earty restored, and has been 
pept by itin ite wonted thickness and strength. It 
is the best Waeh L have ever used. 
A. W. BKBUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-Ave 
ears, ‘*Dollard’s Herbauium,'' for removing dan- 
ruff and dressing my hair, also for the relic! of ner 
rons headaches, [I have found ita delightful artic.e 
‘or the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
elaimed for it, I would not be without It, 
JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 806 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared on'!y and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1233 OH ESTN UT STREET, 
VENTLEMEN'’S HAIK CUTTING and SHAVING, 


LADLBS' and CHILDKEN'S HAIK CUTTING, 


None bat Practical Maile and Female Artirte Em- 
plove 


FOR MEN ONLY! 


G T or FAILING MANHOOD; 
VI General and NERVOUS DEBILITY; 


TARA eset ok Betz and Mind, Eitecte 


4, N OOD fally Kestored. How to entarge and 
ben WEAK, UNDEVELOPED OWA PaRKTSOF KODT, 


Abeclately wofailing HOMK TREATRE: 4 

SE Ut fa 
ve emplanation and proofs ma sealed) free. 

Adareee BRIE MEDICAL O0., BUF“ALO, N. Y. 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. @ beat sell 
Ingarticlesiuthe world, Laatuple Free, 
Address N. A. MALS, Dretrou, Mick, 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘‘In the head,'* as It is called, or able to hum, whistie or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUBKB KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTKU- 


MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
60 much as whistle or hum 6 tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Bwanee Hiver,’’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with 200d effect, on the piano or orgau, with the as 


sistance of thisGUIDK, THE GUIDE shuws hc w the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full ef eet of the bassand treble clels, Wogether with the 


power of making correct and harmonious chords |p accompaniments 


It must be plainly under- 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplisied musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
tb« nature of atune or alr in musle Ww play such tupes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previcusly needing to know the difference between A or UG, & half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fat. The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference anything but what be is shown by it wdo, caninatew moments piay the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Althougi it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance Wo the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of «lf- 
ferent character—th.s number of pleces being sent with each Gatde—the ear grows accustomed w 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and wuck of the keys, Ho, aflera very Ullie prac- 
tice with the Guiue, it wi'l be easy W pick oul, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, auy alr or tune tha. may be heard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn bow lo read the common sheet music 


But it will teacl 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how w learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, HB, C's and koowes 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite weil 


There are 


many who would like Ww be able to do thls, for thelr own and the amusementof others, and to such 
we commend The Gulde as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY Ite cheapuese an! useful- 
ness, morecver, would mmake ita very good present Ww give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every bome in the land has « plano, organ or melodeon, Whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play, With thisGulde In the house every) yay can make more of ieee 
good use of thelr instruments, 
The Guide will be sent & any address, all powtage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS (Poet 

age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cente ertra @ music book, containing Whe words ant masic fur lee 
popnier songs will be seat with The Guides AU fee 


THE QUIDE 


MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Indien and Japanese silks in delicate 
colors are amongst the most successful fab- 
rice, but as they do not lend themeelvee to 
the plain straight styles of skirt in vogue, 
new nodes bave to be introduced for them 
complying, as far aa poesibie, with the 
reigning fashions of the day but departing 
from them In some respects, 

Accordion pleated skirts arein greet favor 
for these materials, witn the additicn of a 
series of dela-bei panels ornamented in 
some ooquetiish fashion with guipure lace. 

Next to these in popularity are printed 
foulards and mousselines de laines, piain 
volie and the same material embroidered, 
and to some extent tussore silks are aise 
worn, 

Lace, both white and black, is aleo much 
wern over a colored foundation, but these 
dresses are very simply made, although 
riotly trimmed, and the bodice i« invari 
abiy fulland finished off with a pointed 
band of satin, the sleeves being as a rule 
very large, a comfortable fashion for hot 
weather. 

A very pretty black iace dress has the 
foundation skirt covered tn front with e 
long square tablier of lace carried far back 
on either side and separate from the pleated 
back breadibs; the intervals between the 
front and back parts are filled up by a regu 
jar series of loops of satin ribbon covering 
the whole of this part of the foundation; 
the epauleta and front of the oorsage are 
trimmed to match with loops of ribbon, 

HKiack lace dresses are also trimmed witb 
jet in the shape of girdies from which a 
deep fringe talla on the @kirt, jot corselets, 
app!!que o7namenis and epaulets, 

Mecicl coliare are much worn with iace 
tollettes and look extremely well, 

A very stylisu dress of black net em- 
broidered with large spots hea the froni 
drawn up in vertical puffings by narrow 
watin ribbon, each row ending in a loop 
which fails over a kind of ribbon fringe 
edging the skirt and formed of two rows of 
loops, 

The corsage is drawn in a similar man. 
ner, the rivbon ending in loops at the edge 
a collerette of loops and a creat of loops 
round the shoulder forming a raised epau 
let, constitute an appropriate trimming 
‘Tue full back of the skirt ie edged witbe 
boulllonne, and the fuli sleeves are finished 
off with a deep boulllonne parement, 

Niceves are still made very bigh at the 
shoulder and many are the contrivances 
for giving the desired eflect. Pu fings and 
frills of all kinds are employed, thick rolle 
anda sort of modified Medici collar are 
aiso in vogue, and in some few cases the 
puff on the sleeve ts repeated on the dress, 
wiich is drawn up in a puff near the sieeve 
and across the shoulder, Full bodices are 
80 arrangedin folds across the chest and 
back that material is provided for a flated 
rucbe of graduated depth, higber at the 
back than fo front, where tt Is open; and 
which takes te place of a Medici collar, 

Nearly all these bodices are made open 
and filled ip with crossed fiobus or chew!- 
settee Of gause, tulle, or crepe lisse, not in 
white only, bution a number of soft shades, 
of whieh straw color and mauve are the 
chief! favorites, Sometimes these two colors 
are combined, straw oolored tulle being 
placed over mauve, lilac or some siwiler 
suade, and biae aad red are also popular 
shaies, 

L.ace oollara in thick ruches, made very 
full andin #® round shape, or round at the 
back and opéa in a long point in front, are 
much worn and aré very becoming. 

Whole embroidery is used to an enor- 
mous extent in the preperation of summer 
dresses; at least bail of the bodice and the 
whole of the sleves are composed of em. 
broidery, and wide panels are introduced 
in the akirt. 

There are inany ways of making bodices 
pertiy formed of embroidery; the moat 
common is to have the yoke, front and 
back; ora piastrop of embroidery; bretel. 
lea collare and revere are all employed, and 
the draped corsage or polonaise over a tight 
fitting under bodloe of embroidery is very 
fashionable, 

Sull more stylish than these arrange- 
mente are little open jacketa, or corscieis 
of embroidery either sbort or long; these 
jest, called Jeanne G’'Aro corselets, being 
joined to the ekirt 

Aes ribbon is also extensively used in 
bows and rosettes, as bretel.es and as scarf. 
draped on the bodice and skirt, and as both 
embroidery and ribbon ere employed in 
trimuiog tollettes of foulard, it may weil 
be conceived that the new dresses prepared 
for sea-side wear are remarkably preity 
and grac fu 

A very pretty new style of bodice, sult 
abie f vole or any iight material bas the 
pialb pper part i the bodice and the 





sleeves of fine white embroidery; over this 
the voile bodice is draped from iow oa the 
shoulder, the right side crossing to the left 
being divided in two parts and draped un- 
der ribbon rosettes, the upper part on the 
chest, the lower parton the waist. Loose, 
open under sleeves of the voile are caught 
together on the shoulder, with tbe front 
and back of the bodice under a ribbon 
rosette, or little puffed knot of the dress 
material; these (raped sleeves barely reach 
the elbow, . 

Appliques of bleck lace, or of very fine 
black guipare passementerie, on colored 
siik are favorite ornaments for printed 
foulards with a colored pattern. The tab- 
lier is bordered and edged up one side with 
a wide band of this trimm'ng; tbe sieeves 
are composed entirely of the colored silk 
with spplique ornaments, and the fail or 
plain plastron is arranged to correspond 
with the sieeves, 

Tho same arrangement is carried on with 
white lace on white or light colored printed 
foalards. Combinatiens of color are still 
in vogue, but quiet shades such as gray or 
mastic are much liked. 

A beautifai mantel for summer ''display”’ 
occasions is a deep reddish heliotrope vel 
vet. This is used as a deep gatnered frill, 
meeting in tront, coming over the shouider 
and round the back. The space extending 
to the throat and the oollar, are com posed of 
black slik guipure end fine roee point, and 
trom the velvet frill fella long fringe and 
loops of cut jet—a perfect black shower, 
It is quite the most becoming and distingue 
looking cape of the season. 

A dust cloak ‘“glorified,’’ as the man- 
tua-meker calle it, ia made to envelope 
the figure, It i# cut im tan colored nun’s 
veiling, trimmed with a white guipure, 
resewbling the fine Spanish point of old 
days, bordered with deep points for collar; 
which almost covered the shoulders. Two 
wide bands of the same came down the 
tronta,. Some gold and stone colored passe- 
menterie ornaments appeared at the waist. 

Babies’ short cloaks, in light woolens or 
silk, are out in deep scallops and vandykes, 
with a quilling of |ace benea:bh. Lace capes 
appear on many, and some are embroidered 
all over with tiny silk sprays, the capes 
piped and then ec ged witb wide lace. An 
infant's long pelisse, with three deep capes 
edged with up'urning pointed gulpure, had 
also lace around it, Littie frocks in nun’s 
veiling comein almost any oolor; the skirts 
are tucked and the bodices have a yoke of 
embroidered white muslin, 

The Breton dress for older girls and 
young ladies bas tbe skirt tucked in frout 
end laid in deep pleats at the back. The 
vodice is trimmed with gay buttons in seta 
of three, to simulate the Breton jacket, and 
has colored or wetal embroideries outlining 
ite shape on the bodice, 





Odds and Ends, 
NOVELTIES VOR THE HOME, 

Thia ila the age of knicknacks; fashion- 
decorated roows are crowded with them, 
and yet bunodreds more are being made 
daily. What ladies do witu the fancy arti- 
cles they are continually buying iss puzsie 
that nen cannot solve. 

Mauy of the tuings bought at bazaars are 
sent on to others, and the pian is nota bad 
one by any means, for two charities are 
thus helped; but tne-e are so many things 
vought by ladies for their own rooms, and. 
how they manage to cram them ail in it is 
difficult to say. 

Tue practice of overcrowding tables, tops 
of plance, and cabinets, with trashy knio- 
knackeis not an adiwirabie one, nor can 
the result be ususily termed artistic, but 
what then? It is the fasbion and that ends 
(he watter, 

Just now the enamelled vamboo flower 
stands and easels are all the rage; they are 
seon everywhere, The combination of 
colors in ths draperies is generally charm- 
ing, aud thie it is which attracts. Bat there 
migtt well be greater variety. 

If liverty crepe, printed gold, was used 
instead of the twoor three silk squares -- 
the reguiation drapery—wesbould perbaps 
not come across quite @o many replicas in 
the course of an afternoon's calis, 

Or; atriped surah might be used, or sbot 
euran, Or gold printed veiveteen, or Dacca 
wuslin, Once given an idea, there ought 
w be no difficulty in these days, when 
tbere are pretty stuffs innumerable, of 
ringing some pleasant changes on the ort 
ginal. 

The newest bags sre shaped somewhat 
like outspread butter files’ wings, two wings 
on each side, from these the silken bage 
rigs, aod are finished at the top with deep 
beading. 

The wings if so we may oali them, are 

nade of a good contrasting color to the beg 


ancdare 6inbroidered; or they may be made ! 





of linen, with design worked with crewels, 
and « beckground of stitches of various 
colors just put in anyhow. 

The design msy be outlined with gold, 
and the beckground stitches ae quite 
sbort. 

There is no doubt that new sack!ng work 
will be popular, because it la #0 attractive, 
and at ihe same time very easy to ac 
complish. The sacking ground sflords a 
golden creamy tint, that 1# accentuated by 
rows of tiny gilt spangies, which outiine 
the design. Many colored silks are used 
in carrying out the set patterns, and a ricb 
Oriental efiect is secured. Old quaint- 
shaped chairs would look charming with 
these sacking seats, 

Qaick workers bave no excuse for having 
shabby obair coverings in their drawing- 
rooms now. 

In the olden days bandsome brocades 
that costa mint of money, or fine Berlin 
woolwora seats, thet demanded of the 
worker months of persevering labor, were 
de rigueur. But Dame Fsshion now per- 
mits us to cover our chaira after our own 
eweet wills, and the move novel or original 
the better to some minds, 

Tne round baskets witb tall handies, all 
covered with fulled Nagnpore silk; now are 
acoompanied with dainty candle shades to 
correspond; these being wade just like 
ministure lamp svades of fulled silk with 
frayed hedges. ‘Tne candlesticks used with 
them are of opal glass, and the shapes in 
which these are made are most pleasing, so 
light and elegant, Carried out in eau de 
Nil slik, a beautiful cool effect is gained for 
summer evenings. 

Gold ailk harmonizes with nearly ali din- 
ner services, In choosing a biue shade it 
is necessary to be more careful, because 
movwt blues are liable to change with arti- 
ficial light; nor do they geverally light up 
well; so we recommend—if biue baskets 
and shades are desired—thbat they shail be 
made of Pompadour brocade. The pink, 
gold, and white in the patterns relicve the 
blue from coldness and dullness, These 
should be filied witb gold and white fiow- 
ers, S6riliiant red anthuriums, with al- 
most black foliage, is a grand combination 
with gold baskets, but ratber showy, 

Guid baskets holding clusters of gold 
roses, and here and there a fiitting biue 
butte: fly, some just settling on the band leée, 
would be very tasty, 

Lovely tail, bright yellow jugs are to be 
seen about just now. The sbape, wide 
at the bottom, aud narrow up towards the 
top, and the shading of tbe yellow ware are 
delightful. They would look very well cn 
a dark oak sideboard filled with yellow 


‘fringe edged poppies, 


Tbe onion scent bottle isa novelty that 
poay not perhaps please everyone, but it ie 
really very pretty and taking. It is so ex- 
quisitely represented and so delicstely 
tinted. that it i« quite a work of art, Not- 
withstanding the recoliection of the odor of 
the natural root, and its association with 
the stock pot, we still own that we admire 
the clever oounterfelt, 

Very quaint and taking is the kitten 
brooch; two playful mischievous kiis, ali 
of glitterlag diamonds, are alert and ready 
tf pounoe On the pear! ball between them, 
that is just lightly set on the bar of gold, on 
which they aiso poise themselves lightly 
on their bind legs, 

Enamelied bangles are worn now, as 
weil ae the etiil fashionable gold ones; 
they are just narrow banda, wilb different 
co.ored enamels arranged as ornamenta- 
tion, 

Oxidised steel watches and bracelets are 
to be seen, but they are more odd-looking 
than pleasing. They bave a cold, hard ap- 
pearaocs, reminding cone of handcufis in 
their grim aimpilicity. 

A very attractive knicknack for young 
ladies’ wear is the floral cbateiaine. Made 
of natural flowers, to contrast weil with the 
dress, or match in nue the sash, it is certain 
to be generaliy woru in summer. 

Never were real fowera more admired 
for dress trimmings than al present, What 
with floral epanioties, floral fans, floral 
sanshedes, and fi ral chatelaines, we have 
an abundance of good things to choose frown 
but even flowecrs should be worn in moder 
ation. 

For breakfast and luncheon tables we 
have sowe fanciful casters, in the form of a 
silver bottle and twosilver tumblers, all set 
On @ winisture silver tray. Tbese are to 
hold pepper, mustard and salt. Then there 
are the small cream cans exact copies in 
silver of tbe cans in which the cream is 
sent from tne dairy; and the toast racks of 


whiob the supports are capital letters form- 
ing the word ‘toast.’ 


The writing tables are supplied with fiv 


OF SIX Wee copper fish Ketties placed on a 
copper tray, one to serve ss inkstand 

}anoiber wo b 1 the brush, whic iS now 
preferred w a pen wiper, and so on, | : 





Confidential Correspondents. 


R. L.—Broad street is twenty and a haif 
milesiong. Wedo not know the length of Broad- 
way, New York. 


BELLA.—O! our military tities the loweat 
is Lieutensat, then Captain, Major, Lieutenant. 
Colonel, Coionel, Brigadier General, Major-General, 
Lieutenant-General, then General, 


ADMIRER.—The Secretary of State has 
charge of the intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations, the issuing of passports and the 
publication and sale of the laws enacted by Congress, 


G. M,.--Tbe democrats at their national 
convention in 1444 demanded the reoccupation of 
Uregon up tothe lineof S4deg #0 min., ‘‘orawar 
with Great Britain’'a demand summarized by the 
phrase ‘'Filty-foar forty or ight,’ 


WoRKMAN.—Tbe term “navvy,” in 
Eogiand is applied toa laborer and is said to bea 
corruption of navigator, the name by which men 
employed in constructing navigable canals were 
called, Before this, navvies used to be termed exca- 
vators, 


BERTON.—Thbe British Empire, includ. 
ing India, the colonies, and so forth, covers an area 
of 10 000 000 square miles—nearly a fifth of the land 
surface of .ne earth, or three times the size of Eur- 
ope. The number of people on this area is computed 
at 3) 000 000, 


Optioian.—Color blindness is very rare. 
ly met within women; amongst men, about one out 
of every twenty is affected with tt. It is called Dal- 
topism as well, from Dalton, the discoverer of the 
atomic theory. He wascolor bilnd,and was amongst 
the first to call attention to this singular defect, 


SKTTER,—It is useless to aim at reducing 
the eccentricities of Kogileh spelling toa system. 
You are quite rigbtin expressing your wrath at so 
wany capricee; bul you are wrong about the word 
which you lay most stress on, In all good dicilon.r- 
les you will see that the form ‘‘peddier'’ is given; 
and the verb ‘‘peddie’’ ie also there with its deriva- 
tives. 


AMLO,—Appointments to West Point are 
made by the President, on recommendation of mem- 
bers o! Congress, If there should bea vacancy for 
your Congress district, and you could obtain the in- 
fluence of your Congressman, you might possibly 
gain (he appointment, Then you would bave to pass 
a medical examination asto bodily soundness, and 
apotber as (o ecbolarship. 


TEMPUS.—Tbougb divisible by four, the 
year 10 will not bea leap year, 1600 wasa leap 
year; and so will 2000 be, The rule is that the last 
years of centuries are leap years only when the num- 
ber Of the century is divisible by four, The year 1900 
wiil belong to the nineteenth century, not to tne 
twentieth, as you seem to think; 1901 will be the first 
year of the twentieth century. 


RoBeRT.—indisrubber is made from the 
juice of certain trees. It was first introduced into 
Europein 1733, and was first mentioned in Eoglish 
literature in 1770 by Joseph Priestley, who recom- 
mendeit for ‘‘wiping trom paper the marks ofa 
biacklead pencil.’* Mackintosh, from whom water- 
proofsare nawed, succeeded tn dissolving indiarub- 
ber and app!ying il to clothing, for which process he 
took outa patent in 1823, 


MURIEL Z.—From what we can see of 
your writing. we should say that you cannot do 
worse than try shortband, You write asilow, pain- 
ful, difficult hand, and, after you had taken your 
speech or letter in shorthand, you wou!d be so long 
in reproducing your work thattbere would be no 
saving of time to your employer, Unless you can 
write longband at the rate of abou: one thousand 
words per hour on an average, itis scarcely worth 
your while to take it up. 


TyPE.—Tbere are about forty of fifty dif- 
ferent sizes of type in ordinary use at the present 
day. Printers baves distinct name for each, and 
use about sixteen eizes in different descriptions of 
book-work. Tbe smaliest size is called brilliant; 
then foliow, in gradation upwards, diamond, pearl, 
ruby, nonpariel, minion, brevier, and bourgeois, 
All kinds of type are sold by weight, and the price 
varies according tothe size ofthe letter, There is 
an immense outlay In cutting the punches and in the 
general manufacture. Injhe diamond type it takes 
two thousand ‘‘i's'’ to weigh a single pound, 


CounTRY.—The phrase, “takes the 
cake,’ which many consider to be a vulgarity, orig!i- 
nated inthe negro ‘‘cake walks,*’ common in the 
Southern Stategin recent years, and not unknown in 
the Northern, At balls given by colored people, 
couples, drawn by lot, will sometimes walk rounda 
cake specially prepared for the occasion, and the 
umpires award the prize to the pair who, in their 
opioion, walk round most gracefully and are attired 
with the greatest taste. Hence they are sald to 
*‘take the cake,’’ an expression which has attained 
wide currency in recent years, 


E, T. F,—Your dreams are very curious; 
but, as you say, the events which followed were 
only coincidences. The objects which you saw were 
only distorted {mages of the billous particles which 
were being forced through the blood vessels of your 
eyes, Many people are rendered borribly afraid if 
they happen to dream ofa baby. You may perbaps 
remember the weird infant that always came W Jane 
Eyre when trouble wasimpending. Sensibie women 
are souinetimes reduced to abject terror when tbis un- 
canny apparition visitsthemindreams. We believe 
the orthodox proceeding is to thrust the baby away; 
if you nurse 1t, something feariul is sure to occur, 


Ava F. W.—You have biundered, as 
silly bot-beaded girls will continue to do; apa you 
must extricate yourself by using a little tact. It will 
Dotserve any good purpose for you to humiliate 
yourseif to the man whom you bave treated so badly; 
but you should write quietly and gracefully to bim, 
and ask himto pardon your outbreak of petnlance, 
You owe that much to him, Ifbeis as manly a fel- 
low as you think be is, be wili not be slow to forgive 
the thoughtlessness ofa bigh-spirited gir); and you 
must take care to play no more pranks, or you may 
have an unpleasant and lonely lifetime to repent ia. 
If the worst has already come tothe worst—if be has 
koue away inafiiof pique and engaged bimeelf tc 
some one else—iben you must fall back on plain 
worlaly wisdom. Webave no sympathy witb senti- 
mental rubbish; and we thihk you may marry the 


good fellow whoisso faithful toyou. We sbould 

nol advise any one, asa rule, to marry for money 
ese we are far ouil ur reckoniog, you ¥ 
Sila u el , ave some power 


site ” herefore we t a 
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She gave him flow':s at morning 
With fair enchanting grace, 

And dropped with half-feigned shyness 
Her smiling dimpled face, 

His boyish heart throbbed wildly, 
**How can I thank for these?’’ 

Her smiles turned into laughter 
With, *'Kies me, if you please!’’ 


He gave her flow'rs one evening 
With fearing eager face, 

And close upon ber bosom 
His sweet gift found a place, 

**T thank you much, '' she murmured, 
His earnest eyes flashed bright: 

**As years ago I thanked you 
Do you thank me to-night.*’ 


And once again he gave her 
The Bow'rse she loved so well, 

While manhood tears of anguish 
In silent sorrow fell, 

But, ab, that gift he brougbt her 
Awoke no smilie of love— 

His fow'r had been tranapianted 
To Paradise above! 


Back to. the World 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIROE OF PATOH- 
WORK,” ‘SOMBBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
‘“wWRDDED HANDS,” 

BTO., BTC. 








OHAPTER VIII—(CONTINUED ) 


E does not know how eagerly per- 
H suasive are bis tones, nor indeed does 

she—their thoughts are in too tum- 
uljuous a state She knows she wust 
answer, She feels ahe ought tosay, ‘No, 
thank you, sir,” and she cannot No, come 
what may, she will bave thie drive! Never 
again may it be bers to deny or accept, 
never again may sucb an hour be hers to 
enjoy. This one drive atleast shall be 
hers. The temptation is too great to resist, 
and she does nct attempt resistance, She 
says— 

“Ob, how nice that would be, sir!” 

“Sir Bryan,’’ he corrects for the second 
time, as they move off, “I think you know 
that my mother’s companion should call 
me ‘Sir Bryan’ simply, not ‘sir.’”’ 

“Mra, Fiolliott’s maid.’’ 

“And her companion. 1 bave heard you 
laughing and chatting together for whole 
aflerncone, We need not argue about 
terms, You will not tell me you are not 
an educated young girl, because, you see, 
I should know better,” 

“7 em educated, Sir Bryan.” 

“Of course! Then you can ca:l yourself 
what you like or take what situation you 
please—you remaina fit companion for 
another educated person, If were to break 
stones upor the: road to-morrow, finding 
nothing better to do, my position would be 
different, of course, but my education 
would be still there, And in thedays, you 
know, when women were not supposed to 
be learned there were trequently young 
gentlewomen who occupied the position 
you hold with regard to my mother. We 
turn down here, coming to a white post 
ebortly; then up to the cliffs, over the brow 
of Eastray Hill, and back bome.”’ 

When they reach the top uf the cliffs, 
there is another hait but no sentiment, 
because the Trooper fidgets about in an un- 
wonted matter, and will not allow Sir 
Bryan the dangerous /uxury of letting the 
reins lie loose on his back while he sbifts 
his position in order that he may contem- 
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plate at his leisure his comparion’s little 
white nose and dimpied chin in pronie, | 
and the glow in her besutifai eyes. Dorcas 
lorgets everything in presence of the séa. 


“On!” she cries, “Ob! Dear me, how 
divine! Ab!” She gives not one, but ten 
sighse—long-drawn breaths full of keenest 
enjoyment. 

There it lies, allver-gray, spangled, and 
*parkling in the moonlight as if every star 
in beaven had fallen into it and lay floating 
on the surface, gently moving in measured 
rise and fail like the breast of a deep 
sieeper, A bundred fest down it breaks 
upon the beach, idly lapping the stones in 
gentle far-off cadence, 

Sir Bryan grows jealous of his compa- 
nion’s expression. What would ne not give 
to call such a look as that into her dreamy 
face? 

“One would think you had never seen 
the sea before,” when the silence is be- 
coming unrendurabie to bim, 

“Ab, but 1 shouldn’t love it so well if I 
hadn’t, Sir Bryan! It always makes me 
think,” 

‘So It does me; but of what? Of the vast- 
ness of the world, or ita insignificance?’ 

“Does that puzzle you too, Sir Bryan? 

‘Very mucb,” he answers frankly, ‘I 
never seem to come to any conciusion. 


Down at Wesatray or at Beckingham, where 


I bave ali sortsof bnainess.men—some 
sbarp, some dullarda, and nearly all philo- 
sophically ignorant—to deal with, and they 
and i are occupied in daily struggling for 
the mastery—well, itseems to me a petti- 
fogging, parrow place enough, and ar- 
ranged so that most of its worries and cares 
shall fall upon my single pair of shoulders. 
Then I come up bere, and i think, whata 
world—and whai a mere atom! am—in 
what respect different from the merest 
labor on earth?’’ 

“Very different 
necessarily better.’’ 

“I am not at all clear about it myself, I 
suppose I require more things to make life 
endarable to me than hedoes, Butl don’t 
consider that to be a feather in my cap.”’ 

“] don’t think you can sey that, sir, You 
have learned to do without so much!”’ 

“What makes you say so? Because _ 
don't put my two fists into my eyes and go 
‘boo-hocing’ about the village?”’ 

“Ah, bat, if you weara brave face, Sir 
Bryan, can more be expected? You musin’t 
be too humble, Excuse me, sir!’’ 

“Do you think there is any danger?”’ 

‘There may be a little danger, sir.” 

“No, Iam not humble, Sometines— 
only 1 don’t 4ll this to Mre, Ffoiliott, or 
the churchwardens, or any magistrate, or 
the Misses Robinson, or, in fact, to any- 
bod y—do you know what | sometimes used 
to feel? I felt as though [ could throw my- 
self tor very rage over that oliff, so bare 
did life seem to me without—well, without 
much that I bad expected would one day 
be mime.” 

“And now?” she asks timidly. 

“Now,” be says, afters pause, and with 
a iong-drawn breath—‘“now I wantto live,” 

+s] think,’’ she says recklessly, ‘that the 
jump into the sea would be very much 
more to my taste,’’ 

‘Ob, hush—do not say that, pray! What 
—hand in hand, youand I? Why did you 
say that?’ 

“] don’t know,’’ she answers, startled at 
bis evident emotion. ‘ You—yourself sug- 
gested it,”’ 

“On, come, come, Dorcas! I spoke fool- 
ishly, but you shouid have seen your own 
tace. For a moment you meant it, Is life 
so devoid of interest to you?” 

There is a slience for a while, 

‘After all,” be goes on, ‘worldly advan- 
tages, position, prosperity are nothing. Life 
holds a better biessing. In. fact;-there is 
only one thing necessary to bappiness in 


indeed—perhiips not 





| any station in this worid.”’ 
Another pause, and then Dorcas says 
And that the pocrest of us May bavse 











“I guessed—— Ob, you don’t mean 
money, sir?’’ 

‘*The poor haven’t that,” he says, emiling 
ather. ‘Try again, Dorcas.”’ 

“I don’t think, sir—Sir Bryan, that I 
should argue upon these things with you.”’ 

“I rather fancy you are laughing at me 
in your sleeve. What do you think I 
meant?’ 

“Well,’’ sne says desperately, ‘I suppose 
that plenty of good food is as necessary as 
anything.” 

He tarns around and looks into her face 
deliberately. 

“I am eure you don’t think I meant that; 
because you know as well as I do that that 
is precisely what the poor do not have. { 
think you know what I weant—love!’’ 

“Yoa, I think I did, in a general sense.’’ 

“In a general sense! Do you remember 
your parents, Dorcas?”’ 

“My mother is not long dead, sir—e 
very few year.”’ 

“Was she—— What did she do?” 

‘She was clever at needlework,” Doroas 
says, with flaming cheeks, 

In the moonlight her oolor is not very 
perceptible; besides, they are moving on- 
ward now. 

“Bat you have friends besides our- 
selves?’ be asks, “Mr, Duncombe speaks 
most highly, most warm!y of you,” 

“Ob, poor little Mr, Duncombe!’’ she says 
lightly, and then fortbe third or fourth 
time apologises for speaking 80 freely, ‘'I 
have friends, sir, of course--one very dear 
and vaiaed one in whom I trust,’’ 

“On!” cries be, pricking up his ears, 
she a relative?’’ 

‘*]t’a a he,’’ Dorcas says innocently. 

“Ob, l'm sure 1 beg your pardon!’’ he 
says, sudden fary filling bis breast, “And 
when is it to be? Why on earth hasn't he 
been down to see you?” In his despair he 
is exceedingly rule. ‘‘When is the happy, 
happy day to be?”’ 

‘The what, Sir Bryan? It is not that 
kind of friend, sir, at all,’’ she says coldly, 
“He was my father’s friend, and | was 
left in his care. He ie like a second father 
to me,”’ 

The relief is as intense as the .remorse he 
feels at having been so rude. 

“I’m afraid I wae very rude to you, 
Dorcas,’ he says humbly.’”’ But do not be 
angry with me, for I could horsewhip my- 
self as it ia!” 

“But, sir,’ sne says earnestly, “you said 
nothing particular, It would be proper—I 
mean, I ought to expect Mra, Fiolliott or 
yourself to question me,”’ 

“Then why did you look so reproach- 
fully at me?”’ 

“Did If Iam very sorry, sir.’’ 

“You did,” he says; and bis own look 
and tone are dangerously tender, 

Sudden dismay fills both their breasts, 
and they are speechless, 

“Good heavena,’’ be refiecits, ‘she will 
fancy {ames bad as Dick—and up here 
too, where she can’t get away from me! I 
must o¢ mad!” 

“How dreadful!’ she thinks, “Am I 80 
much in love with him that I can’t re 
member how I am to behave myse!f?’”’ 

They speak no more, and the remainder 
ofthe drive home is quick and quiet. 
When they reach the Red House, a groom 
who has heard the wheels emerges from 
nomewhere, end Sir Bryan gets down first, 
end then turns to Dorcas, It is suoh a 
weary white face, yet so serenely sweet in 
expression, which looks down upon him as 
he holds out two bands and says, ‘Oome 

Dorcas!” thet Le feels he must impart a 
little of what is at his beart. 

‘I'm not going to take a ieaf out of Mr 
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| Ffolliott’s book, 


he says frankly ‘You 
may trast me 


Why, yes, indeed, Sir Kryan!” she says 
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with s sudden bright emile, an ifs contrary 
idea were something amusing Indeed; and 
then she enters the house, tothe intense 
surprise and delight of Stebbings. 

“Oo, come to the minses!"’ she aays in her 
excitement. “My word, won’t she be 
giad! Oh, bere--let me get your cloak off, 
and then come to the drawing room! She’s 
been orying this afternoon—the rheumatios 
again, and the duiness, and one thing and 
anotber; and I said to Mra, Dawson, ‘Here's 
a visitor in my tea; and if only—oh, if only 
itsbould be Mins Halling back again!’ 
Piague take the string! And how pale you 
are! Never mind—Weastray’il be set you 
up eagain!’’ 

Dorcas pauses for s moment, ber lips 
quivering, her eyes filling—Stebbing’s 
volubie weloome touches her heart. Then 
abe is ready. Sve smooths her hairs, run 
across the hall, Knocks at the drawing-room 
door, and puts in ber head. 

**1t’s Dorcas,” she says gently. 

Mra, Fiolliott cries Dorcas!’ and scatters 
everything—the sbawi that is over ber feet, 
her book, ber balisof kniiting-wool, the 
little toy-terrier that is lying on her lap. 

“Dorcas, my obiid, thisis delightful! 1 
am eo glad—so very giad to see you! 
Why, when did you come, and how? For 
good have you come? Well, thia is de. 
lightiul!l How dare you stand there laugh- 
ing, you mischievous little thing—laugh- 
ing at your poor old mistress bucause she 
has missed you soinuch! Do notice the 
dog! Isn’t be frantic? My dear, don’t 
let Lim lick your face Iiketbat! Get down, 
Bobby! Now tell me, Dorcas—bow have 
you come?”’ 

Then follow expianations until Sir Bryan 
comes in, and Dorcas is smilingiy dis- 
missed, too happy to remember any ocon- 
mernation ofan hourago or to feel any 
misgivings. They have minsed ber! 

» ? * * e * 


An evening or two later Doroas goes into 
Mrs. Ffolliott’s room with a cup of arrow- 
root. There is no light but the flicker ofa 
cheerful little fire; and her mistress says— 

“Oan you see to pat itdown, Dorcas? I 
don’t want it, and I don’t want candles, 
and I do want youto rub my arm—it ins 
aching very painfal, | have neen dozing.”’ 

“I’m afraid I disturb you,” Dorcas says 
regretfully. ‘“Porhaps if! ruband keep 
qatet you will go off again.”’ 

“Sing me Lord Wren's song,”’ Mra, Ffol- 
liott saye; and Dorcas amile ather in the 
dark and sings it, orrather humatlit ina 
charmingly sweet and iow voice. Itina 
little old English song, 


“Oh, woe is me for that my love 
Should never come anear! 

If so that he unfaithful prove, 
’Tia more than I anal! bear, 

“And in some littie fow’red deil 
I’li lay me down to die, 

And leave all faitbful hearts to tell 
My crue! sweetheart why!”’ 


Best of compliments, Mrs, Ffolliott ts 
asleep before the song is ended, Dorcas 
lays the covering on the poor white arm 
she has been rubbing, and makes her way 
gently to the door. Just before she reaches 
it she comes in contact with something 
witch ia not farniture, It is warm, and 
moves and a voice whispers, justin time 
to prevent a posalbie scream— 

*1t ia IL— Bryan.” 

Somehow he has grasped her hand, which 
was stretohed out before her while groping 
ber wey to the door, So far the proceeding 


was excusable; but it does not seem neces. 
sary to sefe progression that he should con. 
tinue to hoid it—nevertheless he does. It 
isso small, so soft! He finds the door, 
opens it, draws ber out on the lighted land- 
ing, and closes the door gentiy benind theu 
He does rt 6 eb er ” 
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